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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tre leading, although the last subject, in the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment this week, is the statement of public income and expenditure 
termed THE BUDGET; which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought forward in the House of Commons last night, in a Committee 
of Ways and Means. ’ oe: ; 
Mr. GovLsurRn began by stating, that his view of our financial 
condition was by no means an unprosperous one; and that it would 
prove satisfactory to those who were best qualified to appreciate it, 
notwithstanding the cloud which it was impossible not to admit at the 
moment, hung over the country. The first portion of the Budget 
consisted of acomparative view of the revenue of the past year, as it 
was estimated in the Budget of 1828, and the revenue that had been 
actually realized. From the op em it appeared, that the latter 
had very considerably exceeded the former in almost every particular. 
The estimated revenue of the past year, and the estimated expenditure 
were— 
Revenue . . 
Expenditure . 


£53,902,030 
50,104,522 


Estimated surplus - £3,797,508 

The actual revenue and expenditure of the past year has been— 
Revenue . * : in £55, 187,142 
Expenditure. ° 49,336,972 


Actual surplus £5,850,170 
Being greater than the estimated surplus by 2,052,662. In going over 
the items of which this excess was made up, Mr. Goulburn stated the 
Excise as follows— 
Actual produce ‘ 
Estimated produce 


£20,759,000 
19,750,000 


Excess . > £1,009,000 

And this excess in the most important branch of the revenue appears 
to have been caused chiefly by a much larger consumption of malt 
than was contemplated in the Budget of 1828; it was estimated at 
600,0002,, but amounted to no less than 1,300,0007. From the com- 
parison of what had taken place during the last, Mr. Goulburn 
went on to the consideration of what might be expected during the 
next year. A falling off in the Customs and Excise—in the former of 
200,0002., and in the latter of 600,000/.,—may be anticipated. With 
these deductions, the estimated revenue of 1829-30, founded on the 
average of the last six years, which have been partly prosperous and 
partly the contrary, will be— 

Customs and Excise, . 

Stamps, . . . 

Taxes, . . ° ° 

Post Office, ° ° 

All other sources . 


£ 37,150,000 
7,107,000 
4,850,000 
1,500,000 
0,740,000 


Total estimated Revenue . £ 51,347,000 
From which deducting the votes for ordinary and extraordinary ser- 
vices, and all the anticipated demands on Government during the 
course of the year—amounting to 48,333,593/.—there remained a sur- 
plus of 3,013,4072. 

The Chancellor entered into a somewhat laboured argument to show, 
that the portion of this surplus that might be applied to the payment of 
temporary annuities, was in reality in a great measure sinking fund, 
inasmuch as it went to extinguish principal as well as to pay interest. 
He noticed, in going over the votes, several large savings that had been 
effected in the course of the year; and he stated, that so anxious were 
Government to reduce the public expenditure in all possible ways, that 
no fewer than eighteen Commissioners of public boards had been or 
were to be dispensed with. He concluded by moving his resolutions. 
There are no taxes to be imposed, nor any to be taken off; nor are 
any more exchequer bills to be funded, except the three millions an- 
nounced to the monied interest on Monday last. The Chancellor 
thinks that when “the cloud” that now hangs over us shall have passed 
away, the country will present a picture of prosperity and happiness 
such as no country in the world has exceeded. 4 





Mr. Hume thanked Mr. Goulburn for the plain and lucid statement 
he had made, but ridiculed the picture of prosperity which it exhibited. | 
There was not a corner of the country, he said, to which the Chancel- 
lor could point, that did not exhibit its refutation, He objected strongly 
to the terms of funding the three millions of Exchequer Bills (by in- 
stalments of twenty per cent. each two months, with interest on the 
whole Exchequer Bills till the last instalment was paid); by which, he / 
contended, the stock-jobbers would receive double interest—interest on 
the bills which were to be given over in payment of the first instalment, 
and interest on the successive instalmenjs until they were wholly paid 
up. Some people ascribed the existing distresses to over-production: | 
he was not one of those who thought the power of production an evil ; 
but suppose the cause might be over-taxation—the taxes were to be 
the same as last year, and the expenditure nearly the same. He 
ealled upon any merchant or manufacturer in the House to say whether 
capital now produced anything like its former profit. The landed in- 
terest was an exception, but their day was comimg. (A member said, 
“Tis come.”) “ No,” said Mr. Hume, “it's only coming.” They were 
returning to the rents of 1792: he would, from a little bit of paper in 
his hand, inform them what the public charges of that period were, 
contrasted with those of 1828 :— 

Interest of Debt, 1792, 
1828, 
Civil List, 1792, 
wy) 


£ 9,577,000 
28,239,000 
1,033,000 
2,477,000 
4,357,000 
19,000,000 


Army, Navy, &e, 1792, 

1828, 
Dead Weight, 1792, 4 
1828, ° £ 6,147,000 
With these facts before their eyes—with the operation of the corn laws, 
and with three-fourths of the earnings of the working men being de- 
manded for taxes—the Chancellor of the Exchequer considered that 
these were ample grounds for congratulating the country on the pros- 

perity that prevailed! 

Mr. Gou.surn said that Mr. Hume's speech did not apply to his 
statements, but rather seemed to be addressed to Spitalfields: it was 
calculated to increase the excitement, but to answer no other purpose. 
It was assumed that he had made no reference to the situation and diffi- 
culties of the country: he appealed to the House, to every honest man, 
whether the contrary was not the fact.’ He did refer to the difficulties 
of the country, but he had forborne to advert ‘to the causes of them, not 
thinking it necessary on the present occasion to embark in such dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. WatruMan followed in the track of Mr. Hume; dwelling on 
the distresses of the country, and especially of the silk trade, 

Mr. BarinG rose for the purpose of suggesting to Government, in- 
stead of funding Exehequer Bills, to buy them in with the monies (cal- 
culated at forty millions) standing in the name of the Accountant- 
General of Chancery. Mr. Baring said an arrangement might be 
made to that effect, which would be infinitely more advantageous to 
all parties than the present mode of investing these funds, He was 
pleased with the simplicity and fairness of Mr. Goulburn’s statement; 
but thought the portion of it that related to the prosperity of the 
country would have been better left to the Poet Laureate. 

Mr. Arrwoop called for reduction of taxes, and made some able 
remarks on the state of trade; which were elaborately answered by 
Mr. Huskisson. 

Mr. Maznerty drew an inference from the fact of eighteen millions 
being subscribed that day for the three millions of Exchequer Bills 
Government intended to fund: the rate of interest was not high, but 
this clearly showed there was no other means of employing money. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said he should propose a reduction of taxes 
generally, and a property-tax of from 40 to 50 percent. (Great 
laughter.) Honourable members might laugh, well knowing that they 
had it in their power to prevent it: he was satisfied of its success, 
however. 

Other members participated in this debate, or rather conversation ; 
which was prolonged from six till half-past one, but there was no di- 
vision. 


This is the third session in which the disfranchisement of the 
borough of East Retford, for corruption, has occupied the attention of 
the House of Commons. The Commons had decided that the borough 
should be disfranchised, and the right of election transferred to Man- 
chester ; but the House of Lords threw out the bill, Lord Eldon having 
pronounced an opinion that it would not be legal to disfranchise the 
whole voters, because a majority of them had not been convicted of 
bribery and corruption. During these proceedings East Retford was 
actually unrepresented ; and to remedy the defect, Mr. G. Lams now 
brought up and supported a petition praying that the Speaker should is- 
sue his writ for the election of a representative for that boro 
LittLETON protested against the principle acted. wpon by the: 

Lords. Mr. PrEx seemed to ehink that thine tel great difficul 
the way of disfranchising East Retford: he, wate d to any4 
alteration than that of transferring the frouiigh ‘ty 
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Bassetlaw. Lord Jonn Russext contended, that the House was 
bound by its own deliberate decision ; and if the salutary amendment 
at present contemplated should again be obstructed in the House of 
Lords, or lost through the prorogation of Parliament, the responsibility 
would rest upon the House of Lords and the servants of the Crown. 
Sir Cuarves Forsss said, that if every borough in which corruption 
existed was to be disfranchised, they would haye but @ thin House. 
He blamed the manner in which this game was kept up by all parties 
from session to session; and wished to put an end to it, by allowing 
the Speaker to issue his writ. ; 

The petition having been disposed of, Mr. Tennyson, the member 
for Bletchingly, moved for leave to bring in a bill to transfer the elec- 
tive franchise from East Retford to Birmingham. 


Mr. N. Catverr objected not to Birmingham possessing the right 
of representation ; but he objected to its being invested with this right 
at the expense of a landed district inadequately represented : for the 
present, every useful purpose would be served by throwing the election 
for East Retford open to the hundred of Bassetlaw, 

Mr. G. Bankes supported the latter proposition. 


Lord Normansy thought it would be better for the House sponta- 
neously to transfer the forfeited right to some large unrepresented 
town, than to defer giving such towns an interest in the representation 
till they were compelled to do so under the fear of danger or the pres- 
sure of necessity. 

Mr. Witsranam, Mr. Woop, Mr. Frereusson, Mr. Lippett, 
Mr. Wynn, and Mr. ALpERMAN WaITHMAN, supported the principle 
of extending the elective franchise. 

Sir Josepu Yorke had also (although it was but of late that he 
began to consider himself as a Reformer) come to the resolution that he 
could not make this a narrow question relative to a particular hundred : 
he should acquiesce in the doctrine formerly laid down by Mr. Peel as 
to the disfranchisement of Penryn and East Retford, that the franchise 
should be transferred to some large and populous town. And, he 
continued, 

« The best town for this purpose, I think, is that designated by the ho- 
nourable member for Bletchingly, and it shall be with me Birmingham; for 
I own that I am led by the new light which is illuminating us all. The new 
light and the new doctrines are striking into almost every member, and 
putting out the old light, and rendering the old doctrines obsolete, just as the 
old oil lamps are put out by the new gas-works, (Laughter.) 1 consider this 
transfer will lead to a real reform in Parliament, if the example we shall set 
in this instance be followed—and a judicious reform too, by which a venal 
and corrupt borough will be disfranchised, and the elective right trans- 
ferred to an enlightened and flourishing place.” 

Mr. Husxisson, in an able speech—which glanced sarcastically 
at the surprising political changes since Mr. Canning’s accession to 
the Premiership—supported the measure as one of the best means of 
preventing Parliamentary reform on the grand scale. Opposed as he 
always had been, and was, to a general revision of the representative 
system, he advocated the policy of conferring a direct representation 
on the great manufacturing towns. 

“ 1f Birmingham ought to be represented at all—which he thought there 
were cogent reasons for admitting—ought a question to arise upon the alter- 
native whether such a town, or whether a hundred in the county, like Bas- 
setlaw—emphatically named in the local topography as the Dukery—should 
have the benefit of being directly represented ? Enough was it for him, upon 
the general principle, to know that the county of Nottingham had now eight 
representatives ; and that Warwickshire, the depository of great trading in- 
terests, had only six, and with a population so much denser and more con- 
flicting, and under every circumstance so very differently constituted. Why, 
there had not been for a century so good an opportunity of remedying a state 
of things arising out of the altered condition of society. He reminded the 
House of those subjects which were just budding into life, bat which would 
next session occupy the most earnest attention of Parliament, and call into 
notice an expression of the feelings of every interest in the country. He al- 
luded to the probability of an attempt to renew the charters of the Bank of 
England and of the East India Company. 4 Would it be said, that Birming- 
ham had no higher interests in this question than the hundred of Bassetlaw ? 
or that the members of the county of Warwick, however well-informed 
upon general subjects, could so well understand to represent the interests of 
the manufacturers as those men who might be chosen by themselves, and 
who were placed in constant communication with their constituents? It 
was impossible to say that the members chosen from every part of the coun- 
try could adequately represent the interests of the manufacturers under such 
circumstances ; and this formed, in his opinion, one of the strongest argu- 
ments against placing them under a virtual representation. He felt strongly 
on this subject, and the more strongly because he believed there was not one 
town in the kingdom in which the iron trade is carried on, or possessed by, 
an actual representative ; and he therefore implored the Government to con- 
sider the claims which the manufacturers connected with that trade had 
upon their attention. He was convinced, indeed, that the concession he re- 
quired would produce an universal feeling of content and satisfaction ; al- 
though, for his part, he was disposed to go much further, and not only dis- 
franchise those boroughs which were found to be corrupt, but even confer 
upon Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield, the power of representation, By 
adopting such a course, he was confident the Government would obtain for 
these places, and for the whole of the manufacturing districts of Lancashire, 
a guarantee and a security for the patience and loyalty of the people, and for 
their good behaviour, and their co-operation under all circumstances of peril 
or of difficulty. For these reasoys, he supported the transfer to Birmingham ; 
while, at the same time, he hoped Lord John Russell would move at once to 
confer a direct representation to the towns of Manchester, Leeds, and Shef- 

1d.” . ig : ; 
om Joun RussEtx expressed his determination to do so either in 
this or the next session. ; 

Mr. Broveram thought, that if the elective franchise was conferred 
on Sheffield, Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham, and on Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, almost all that could be required in the shape of reform 


ould be effected. 
bs Mr. PezEx took the narrower view of the question: he admitted that 


a sufficient case had been made out against East Retford to warrant a 





a “oe? to delinquent boroughs by throwing the election open to the 
rundred, 

The House divided on Mr. Tennyson's motion ; and it was negatived 
by 197 votes to 111. 

Mr. Catvert then proposed to bring ina bill to give effect to the 
decision of the majority; but Lord Joun Russex opposed some formal 
obstacles. His lordship is on Monday to try the temper of the House 
to transfer the right of voting to one of the large manufacturing towns, 


The subject of Poor-laws for Ireland has been brought before both 
Houses, apparently with a view to elicit the intentions of Government 
The matter was mentioned by Earl Darniey’, in the Lords, last night - 
but none of the Ministers made any answer to his suggestion f it 
adopting a permanent provision for the poor. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Mr. V. Srevarr moved 
“That this House is of opinion that it is expedient, at an early period of 
next session, to consider the propriety of introducing a system of Poor-laws 
into Ireland, subject to such modifications as Parliament may deem appli. 
cable to the peculiar condition of that country.” : 
He maintained the unalienable right of the poor to be maintained 
and dwelt on the evils of such a wide-spread system of pauperism as 
prevailed in England before the institution of poor-laws. As England 
was then, so was Ireland now; and the remedy which had proved 
effectual in the one case would prove effectual in the other. He jn. 
dulged in some sharp reflections on the selfishness which made the 
landlords monopolize all the advantages of: the labourer’s exertions 
without caring for the misery which he suffered or giving anything in 
return. ey < 

Lord Francis Gower and Mr, Pert admitted the necessity of the 
case; but declined to pledge the Government to any specific poliey 
either during this or next session. Mr. Prex was satisfied that some- 
thing must be done; but he would not adopt the principle of the Ene. 
lish poor-laws without the greatest consideration. - 

Mr. Witmor Horton and Sir Francis Burpert were of opinion 
that a judicious system of colonization would be the best means of y- 
lieving Ireland: without this, the best-regulated system of poor-laws 
would fail. Sir Francis, however, thought it but just that the Tish 
landlords should be compelled to support their own poor, as they were 
instrumental in creating the mischief. 

Mr. James Grarran condemned the absentee landlords; and Mr. 
Brown ow attributed part of the evils of Ireland to the high rents 
wrung from the peasantry. 

Mr. Husxisson, Lord Patmerston, Mr. Stanry, and General 
Gascoyne, were favourable to the object of the motion. 

Lord Mitton, on the other hand, seemed to doubt the tendency of 
poor-laws as a remedy for evils of such magnitude and of so long 
standing. 

Mr. Sapier, in answer to Mr. W. Horton and Sir. F. Burdett, con- 
demned the principle of Emigration, for which they contended—as 
cruel and wicked, and a needless waste of human life. The improving 
the waste lands was a better remedy; but he has a plan of his own in 
contemplation, which he means to introduce either this session or the 
next. The motion was withdrawn, and the matter left with Ministers, 





The Peers on Monday heard the Marquis of ANGLEsry's exposi- 
tion of the reasons which he supposed led to his dismissal from the 
Government of Ireland. The Marquis expounded with characteristic 
frankness, that as his Majesty's representative, he was not negligent 
of the Protestant interest, or_accessory to the ascendancy which 
the Catholics had acquired. The letters which passed between the 
Marquis, the Duke of Wellington, and Mr. Peel,—read to the 
House by the sanction of he King, as the Marquis declared,— 
are deprived of their political interest by the passing of the bill 
which is now in operation. Their amount is this—the Prime 
Minister and the King’s Lieutenant, with the same object in mind, had 
different modes of prosecuting it; the Marquis was ignorant of the 
Duke's intentions ; and the Premier feared that the openness of the 
Viceroy might alarm the King. Lord Anglesey’s letter to Dr. Curtis, 
though placed by Mr. Peel in, his formal letter of recall, in the fore- 
ground, seems to have had little influence on that “ foregone con- 
clusion.” 

The Duke of Wetuineron founded the defence of Ministers on the 
unquestioned right of the Crown to dismiss its servants without as- 
signing any reason. No other peer spoke. The discussion seemed to 
be painful to both noblemen; and the motion of form for papers was 
negatived without a division. 


The Silk Trade Bill passed through its final stage last night. 
Further opposition was given up, as unavailing. Mr, Fyier suggested 
—and the Government is likely to adopt the proposition—that smug- 
gled silks should be destroyed, to prevent their coming into the 
market. 

Ina recent number we gave a brief notice of the manner in which 
the Governor and Council of Bombay had interposed themselves to 
prevent the administration of the law, by the Judges of the Supreme 
Court. The matter, as it appeared in the papers, was on Monday 
brought under the notice of the House by Mr. Brovenam, as a sub- 
ject which imperiously called for inquiry. Mr. Pret satisfied him, 
and also Sir James Macxintosu, that the subject was under cons!- 
deration. 

In answer to Mr. Broucuam, Mr. Peet stated that Government 
were likely soon to act on some of the suggestions of the Law Com- 


* Earl Darnley’s speech on the State of the Poor of Ireland, delivered in the House ot 





disfranchisement, but he thought that a sufficient warning would be 





Lords on the Ist. May, is published as a pamphlet. 
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mission. Ministers are so well pleased with the manner in which the 
Commission have executed their duties, that they are inclined to ex- 
tend their powers. 

The Chancery reforms are farther advanced. The Lord CHancet- 
Lor last night introduced a Bill to facilitate the despatch of Business 
in that Court. 

In aCommittee of Supply on Monday, something more than247,000/. 
was voted for the militia estimates, and 1,483/. for the yeomanry. Mr. 
Hume suggested that the militia should be abolished altogether, as an 
imaginary body, kept up for the benefit of colonels and commanders, 
The militia, said Mr. Pesx, was a nursery for the army, and indis- 
pensible to the well-being of the country. Mr. Hume told the com- 
mittee, that they manage these matters better in the United States, 
whose militia did not cost the state a farthing. The money was voted. 

Mr. Sianey’s Bill to prohibit the application of any part of the 
Poor-rates to making good a deficiency in the wages of labour, has 
been read a second time with little hope of its passing. The principle 
is considered good, but impracticable in the application. 

It is known that when Mr. Lusuineren accepted the government 
of Madras, he did not vacate his seat for Canterbury. Some of the 
electors were offended, and petitioned the House for relief. Mr. 
Barin@ took the matter in hand, and has brought in a bill to prevent 
such doings in future. ; 

Among the miscellaneous matters which occupied the attention of 
the House of Commons, were petitions against the East India Com- 
pany’s Monopoly, and against the Corn-laws, which are again begin- 
ning to make some stir. 

It appears that Ministers are to do nothing to secure the Metropolis 
asupply of good water. They cannot spare cash to pay the necessary 
surveys; but as Mr. Prez thinks that competition would go far to re- 
medy the evil, he has promised every facility on the part of Govern- 
ment to a new company. 





The state of the manufacturing districts in the North of England 
has become alarming. In Manchester, Macclesfield, and Rochdale, 
there have been acts of daring outrage, and much destruction of pro- 
perty ; but in Rochdale the infuriated people having provoked the re- 
sistance of a few soldiers, some lives had been lost, A strong military 
force was concentrating in the disturbed districts. ; 

The Spitalfields weavers, perhaps suffering less, have adopted a 
more insidious method of destroying their masters’ property and in- 
juring themselves, The cutting of the silk in the looms is generally 
done under night; and the civil power has proved useless as a protec- 
tion. 





SATURDAY, Two O'CLOCK. 

Letters have been received this morning from Birmingham, an- 
nouncing, that in consequence of more unfavourable accounts having 
been received, the troops quartered at Birmingham had marched sud- 
denly from that place to Manchester. As, however, there are letters 
in town from Manchester dated yesterday morning, in which it is stated 
that no new outrages have been attempted, we imagine that the march 
of the troops must have been caused by the information received of the 
first disturbances. The distress among the manufacturers at Bir- 
mingham is said to be very great. Yesterday there was a public meet- 
ing there, at which about three thousand persons, chiefly artisans, were 
present. After a great deal of speaking, by Mr. Attwood, Mr. Spooner, 
and others, several resolutions were passed, attributing the present dis- 
tress chiefly to the resumption of cash payments; and a petition to 
Parliament, praying it to take into consideration the condition of the 
labouring classes, was agreed to. 

Vienna Papers to the 28th ult. have just reached us. They contain 
a long account from Canea, stating that the chiefs of the insurrection 
in the Island of Candia, encouraged by the appearance of a Russian 
— have refused to submit to the authority of the Pacha of 

Sypr , 





THE MONEY MARKET. 


Stock ExcHaneg, Fripay Eveninc.—The alarm of last week having ina 
great measure subsided, and the amount of Exchequer Bills proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to be funded proving much smaller than was 
expected, the price of Consols has recovered in a great degree from its recent 
depression, and the extreme quotation of to-day (87%), is within a half per 
cent. of the highest price of the last eight months. 

On Monday, the market opened at 86§, with a very heavy appearance ; 
and the gloom was increased by intelligence of a considerable fall in the 
French Funds: but the exact amount intended to be funded having, it is 
Suspected, become known to a favoured few, (it was not publicly announced 
Until noon,) some large purchases were effected upon the strength of the 
information, which advanced the price in a few minutes to 874; from thence 
it fell to 868; advanced again to 872; and was successively 874, 87%, 87}, and 
873. These frequent and sudden fluctuations arose partly, we suppose, from 
atrial of strength between the different parties acting for a rise or fall, 
and partly from the conflicting opinions which prevailed respecting the mo- 
tives of the Government in funding. 

Since Monday, nothing material has occurred; but it having been ascer- 
tained this morning that the applications for the new loan exceeded eighteen 
millions, Consols advanced to 87§ to #; and the Scrip was done, in antici- 
pation, at 2¢ premium. These prices were not, however, maintained, as the 
closing price of Consols was only 873. Exchequer Bills, which were done at 
the opening of the Market on Monday morning at 57s. advanced in the course 
of the day, when the terms of -the funding were published, to 71s.; and con- 
tinued at or about that price until this morning, when they were even done 
at 72s.; but fell afterwards rather rapidly to 6ls. after the extra demand 
Occasioned by the funding was satisfied 

Nothing is so capricious as the effect which particular events or measures 
‘have on the prices of the public funds. Had the news of the disturbances at 
Manchesterfand Rochdale arrived last week, aconsiderable fall might have 








ensued. This week, however, the tone of the Market being different, no 
effect whatever was produced. As to the probable effect of the present fund. 
ing, every thing depends on whether the Exchequer Bills now taken out of 
circulation are to be replaced by a fresh issue. If they are, the measure is in 
fact and pro tanto a new loan, which will absorb a portion of the money in 
circulation, and ultimately lower the prices of the Funds, If they are not, 
then it is merely a change in the form of the security, which will in no de- 
gree diminish the quantity of money, or, in that way, affect prices. 

We must not omit to notice, that the Four per Cents, 1826, which hereto- 
fore bore a better price than the New Four per Cents, are now reduced by 
the measure to the same level; and India Stock, which. from other causes 
has been gradually declining of late, has been sold this week at 223—not 
six months ago it was worth upwards of 240. Wesuspect the labours of Mr. 
Buckingham have not been without their effect on the minds of the Stock- 
holders. 

There is nothing to remark of the Foreign Market, excepting that Russian 
Stock is alittle better. French Stock has fluctuated violently in the Paris 
market during the last fortnight, from causes unconnected with any thing 
here, or indeed with political affairs, 

BRITISH FUNDS, 
Bank Stock, div.8 per Cent. 
3 per Cent. Reduced, 863 87 
3 per Cent. Consols, 874 § 
34 per Cent. 1818, 
34 per Cent. Reduced, 954 3 4 § 
New 4 per Cents. 1822, 1023 4 
4 per Cents. 1826, 
Long} Annuities, (which expire 5th Jan. 

1860 
India Stock, div. 103 per Cent. 22 
South Sea Stock, div. 34 per Cent. 

India Bonds, (4 per Cent. until March, | Russian, 953 964 

1829, thereafter 3 per Cent.) 48 50 Spanish, 93 
Exchequer Bills, (interest 2d. per Cent. SHAI ES. 

per Diem,) 62 64 Anglo-Mexican, 23/. 10s, 241, 

Consols for Account 87} Brazilian, Imperial, 72l. 752. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. Real Del Monte, 1202. 1302, 

Austrian Bonds, 5 per eent. Bolanos, 300/. 

Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent. 53 533 Colombian, 4/, 51. 

Buenos Ayres 6 Cent. 24 26 United Mexican, 87. 81. 10s. 

SATURDAY, TWELVE 0’cLocK.—Consols opened at 874 for the account, and 
are now 87§ Buyers for the account and Sellers for money: not much doing. 


Chilian, 6 per Cent. 17 18 
Colombian, 15 154 

Ditto, 1824, 6 per Cent. 
Danish, 3 per Cent. 65} 655 
French 5 per Cents, 

Ditto 3 per Cents. 

Greek 5 per Cent. 143 153 
Mexican 6 per Cent 204 21 
Neapolitan 5 per Cent, 
Peruvian, 6 per Cent. 11 12 
Portuguese, 5 per Cent. 45 
Prussian, 








Trae Courr.—The Duke of Cumberland, the Duchess of Gloucester, and 
Count Munster, visited the King on Sunday. The Duke and a select party dined 
with his Majesty on Tuesday. On Wednesday the Princess Augusta was at St. 
James’s; and the Duke of Wellington had an audience. The Duchess of Cum~ 
berland was at the palace on Thursday. 

It is said that his Majesty will hold a second drawing-room during the present 
season, and will also give a ball to the nobility, in addition to the one for the ju- 
yenile branches. —Globe. 

Prince Leopold, on Tuesday, visited the Duke and Duchess of Clarence at 
Bushy Park. 

It has been stated that it was a severe cold with which the Duke of Clarence 
was affected, which gave rise to the unpleasant reports of his health. His Royal 
Highness is now recovering. 

There is not the slightest foundation for the rumours in circulation of a dif+ 
ference having taken place between the King and the Duke of Wellington, on the 
subject of the Marquis of Anglesey’s statement in the House of Lords on Monday 
last— Morning Post. ‘ 

It is stated that shortly after the prorogation, which will take place the begin« 
ning of next month, the Duke of Wellington will visit one, if not more, of the 
principal courts of Europe. We have heard of the intended journey in a man~ 
ner, and from a quarter, that incline us to place more dependance upon the truth 
of the statement than perhaps we otherwise might.— Standard, 

Poriricat ScanpaL.—The Princess of Lieven has demi-officially announced 
her intention of leaving England at an early period, never to return. Her high- 
ness, whose political information and sagacity are considered extraordinary, is 
supposed to be influenced in her determination by an impracticability, which has 
latterly been experienced in a quarter from which other sentiments were confi- 
dently expected. It is even whispered, that in some recent discussions a tone of 
acrimony, and something very nearly approaching to menace, escaped the fair 
diplomatist, without, however, producing any visible change in the person to 
whom they were addressed. This sang-froid was taken extremely ill.—Morning 
Chronicle. 

We regret to state that the Marchioness of Conyngham is in an extremely de~ 
licate state of health, being unable to leave her apartments.— Morning Paper. 

Prince Polignac’s illness was an aggravated attack of measles. The Prince 
caught the infection from his children, into whose apartments his parental solicie 
tude had frequently called him. : 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to make inquiries respecting Prince 
de Polignac’s health, All the other members of the Royal Family have repeat- 
edly and most anxiously sent to inquire after his health. The Princess has been 
indefatigable in her attendance upon her husband and her four sick children— 
Courier. 

Chief Justice Best suffers so severly from the gout, that it is found necessary 
to carry him into the Court of Common Pleas. 

Dr. John Dodson, who was recently appointed by the Lords of the Admiralty 
their advocate-general, was on Tuesday introduced as such to the judge of the 
Admiralty Court, and took his seat accordingly. 

There are three very good places vacant at Doctors’ Commons, by the death of 
Geo. Jenner, Esq.—Morning Herald. 

The Earl of Surrey has been elected and taken his seat for Horsham, the Duke 
of Norfolk’s borough. 

In the Court of King’s Bench yesterday, Thomas Reece was sentenced to be 
imprisoned six months in Coldbath Fields Prison, for attempting to defraud his 
creditors. A person named Biles, who aided him, was sentenced to be confined 
two months; and Howell Reece, another coadjutor in the scheme, to be im- 
prisoned one month. 

The freedom of the Borough of Southampton has been conferred, by an una 
nimous vote, on the Marquis of Chandos, for his exertions in the cause of 
Protestantism. 

Funpinc.—A message was on Monday sent from the Bank to the Stock Ex- 
change, announcing a funding of three millions of Exchequer Bills in the four 
percents. of 1826; 101¢. 10s. of the four per cents. of 1826 to be given for 
every 1002. principal of Exchequer Bills. The subscriptions received yesterday, 
amounted to nearly nineteen millions, or six times as much as Ministers require. 

Srarug To raz DuKe or WELLINGToON.—The meeting of noblemen ‘and gene 
demen connected with Ireland, for the purpose of raising a fund to commemorate 
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the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill, by the erection of a statue to the Duke of 
Wellington, was held on Wednesday in the London Tavern, The Duke of Lein- 
ster, Earl Fitzwilliam, the Marquis of Downshire, the Earl of Darnley, the Earl 
of Bective, the Earl of Cork, Lord Shannon, Lord Stourton, Lord Clifford, Lord 
Dunally, Lord Stafford, Lord Gosford, Lieutenant-General Thornton, the Knight 
of Kerry, Sir C. Coote, Bart. M.P. the Hon. George Agar Ellis, the Hon. Mr. 
Jerningham, the Hon. F. Ponsonby, and a long list of other public men and 
private persons of respectability—nearly five hundred in the whole—attended 
the meeting. Earl Fitzwilliam was called to the chair. The Duke of Leinster, 
Lord Stourton, and Lieutenant-General Thornton, in the brief speeches which 
they made in introducing a resolution of gratitude to the King for assenting to the 
repeal of the Test Acts, and recommending to Parliament the removal of the 
Catholic disabilities, gave ample praise to the Duke of Wellington, and Mr. J.N. 
Mahon rated his merits higher than those of all other emancipators—Burke, Fox, 
Pitt, Gratton, and Canning, who died, like the Leader of Israel, in sight of the 
promised land. The Marquis of Downshire, and Lords Darnley, Dundas, Killeen, 
Clifford, and Dunally, also poured out their thanks to his Majesty ; and gratefully as- 
sented to an address congratulating the Sovereign on the success of his recommenda- 
tion to Parliament. The Rev. Mr. Courtney spoke to the immediate beneficial effects 
ofthe measure. He wasan Irish proprietor, the owner of an estate in the county of 
Wexford ; a place once the very focus of rebellion, but now, through the agency of 
this great measure, restored to peace and harmony. His rent-roll exhibited a mourn- 
ful picture of times past—he might refer to a long list of tenants, who were shot or 
hanged; but all this was now done away with. He believed his estate in the county 
of Wexford was at present worth more by ten years’ purchase than it lately was. 
Mr. C. O’Dwyer was of opinion, that the emancipation of Ireland “from rags, 
hunger, and degradation,” would not be complete until the landlords, who drew 
immense revenues from Ireland, returned to spend them at home. The Earl of 
Bective and the Honourable Mr. Jerningham carried a vote of thanks to Mr, 
Peel. Mr. Moore, the poet of Ireland, spoke next, and was received with extra- 
ordinary marks of approbation. There was, he believed, a superstitious notion 
among the ancients, that in their battles the shades of the dead stood beside them 
in the ranks and helped to achieve their triumphs. Certainly it had been so in 
this great combat : in it the great and eloquent dead, still living in the words of 
wisdom they had left behind them, were present with their mighty aid, and the 
conquerors fought under the shadow-of their shields. It was pleasant to look 
back upon past proceedings: still the pleasure was mingled with a degree of 
astonishment at the strange shifting of the political scene which had brought him 
malcontent—Irishman, in short—to appear there as the eulogist of a Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, and a voter for a statue. Pope used to say that he 
would never be worth a groat, for he was born a Papist anda poet. ‘‘ Now 
gentlemen, (continued Mr. Moore) this saying of Pope, with the simple alteration 
of poet to poetaster, will be exactly applicable to me. (Laughter.) Butladda 
third office to the catalogue, and so far I have the advantage of Pope. I claim to 
be a prophet also. Many years ago, after the great victories of the illustrious 
Duke, I followed up the conqueror’s renown with that sort of penny-trumpet- 
eulogium which a small poet—in all respects small—could contribute. 1 after- 
wards regretted that praise, and became for the time an example of the truth of 
an assertion of Dr. Johnson—that poets are generally in too great a hurry; but 
I now blush no longer at it, since the Duke of Wellington is not only the con- 
queror of other lands, but the pacificator of his own. (Cheers.) I congratulate 

‘ou upon this event, and also that it has been attended with no bad consequences, 
in spite of all auguries to the contrary. But Iam wrong. Addison makes his 
Tory fox-hunter say, there has been no good weather since the Revolution. In 
that respect we also have cause ofcomplaint, sincesthe passing of the relief bill, but 
itis the only one.” (Laughter.) Mr. Lawless momentarily embarrassed the 
meeting by proposing a resolution of special thanks to the Marquis of Anglesey for 
his conduct as Viceroy of Ireland. The noble chairman thought the motion 
irrelevant to the object of the meeting ; and the Committee. who had prepared the 
other resolutions, seemed in a dilemma; but the Earls of Darnley and Bective, and 
the Honourable Mr. Clifford, espoused the resolution. Mr. O’Connell approved 
the generous ardour which dictated it, but opposed it on formal grounds. Mr. 
Mahon putan end to the difficulty, by stating that the Marquis of Anglesey, waving 
all personal feelings on the subject of his dismissal, was himself to become a sub- 
scriber to the statue to the Minister. Mr. Henry Hunt once or twice spoke; but 
he wandered from the subject to that of tithes and the Irish Church establishment. 
After a long sederunt, the meeting brought its labours to a happy conclusion, 
by resolving to erect a statue to the Duke of Wellington, on the base of which is 
to be inscribed the names of the leading advocates of the Catholic cause. 

Paurer Lunatics—At a meeting of the Middlesex Magistrates on Tuesday 
Mr. Sergeant Pell moved that the sum of 123,730/. 13s. 10d. should be voted, 
for the erection of a Pauper Lunatic Asylum. Sir George Farrant opposed the 
motion, and presented petitions against the erection of the building, from the 
parishes of St. James and St. George. The Reverend Dr, Wellesley also pre- 
sented a petition from the parochial committee of St. Luke’s. It was suggested 
by Mr. Briscoe, that the asylum should be made to accommodate only three hun- 
dred patients, in place of six hundred. Mr. Sergeant Pell adopted the proposition. 
and the sum being limited to 50,0007. a vete for that amount was carried by 
twenty-eight to twenty-one. 

Humane Society.—The anniversary dinner was given on Monday, at the City 
of London Tavern. The Chairman, Sir Edward Codrington, in proposing the 
health of the Duke of Clarence, announced, that, the newspaper reports of his 
Royal Highness’s illness had been altogether exaggerated. Medals were awarded 
to various persons for acts of humanity: one to William Rose, who, though having 
only one leg, succeeded in saving the life of a man who was drowning in the 
Regent's Canal; another was conferred upon a Mr. Jenkins, for restoring a man 
who had hanged himself, and had been suspended for about ten minutes. 

Sournwark Bripce.—A meeting of the shareholders was held at the London 
Tavern on Tuesday, to receive the report of the Directors. The amount of the 
tolls for last year, was 6843/. 14s. 9d. The dividend declared was 3 per cent 
on the capital of 150,000/. which is entitled to a priority of dividend before there 
can be anything paid to the holders of the shares on the original capital of 
500,000. From what the Chairman stated, there appears no flattering prospect 
of a dividend being soon paid on the original capital. Some improvements on 
the line of communication on the Southwark side of the Bridge were suggested, 
and referred to the Directors. 

Royat AcapEmy.—The members gave their anniversary dinner on Saturday, 
at the Royal Academy; the Duke of Sussex presiding. The dinner was attended 
by some of the Ministers, Judges, Foreign Ambassadors, and by not a few of the 
med and gentry. The exhibition of paintings at Somerset House began on 

onday; 

British and Foreion Biste Society.—The anniversary meeting, held on 


Wednesday in Freemason’s Hall, was very numerously attended; Lord Teigu- 





mouth in the chair. The report stated that the Society’s receipts for the present 
year amounted to 86,289/., being an increase of 73154. to the receipts of last year, 
The number of copies of the Scriptures distributed was 365,000. The Meeting 
was then addressed by several reverend and lay gentlemen, among whom was Mr, 
Wilberforce. 


DisTURBANCES IN THE MANnuracirentne Districts.—Manchester was made, on 
Monday last, a scene of outrage among the suffering weavers. A meeting held 
on Sunday despatched delegates to the different manufacturing towns in the 
neighbourhood, to invite the weavers to resist by force any attempt to reduce 
their wages. There was another meeting on Monday morning; at which, says 
the Manchester Mercury, one speaker “ exhorted those who were hungry and 
thirsty, to go to any place where there was meat and drink, and help themselves, 
telling them that the law of nature perfectly justified such a proceeding.” This 
hint was followed. Several power-loom manufactories were attacked, the looms 
destroyed, and the cloth and warps rendered useless. One manufactory, belong. 
ing to John and Thomas Parker, they destroyed by fire; and some houses in the 
neighbourhood were injured by the same cause. The damage done by the mub 
in the course of the day is estimated at 15,000/. The police seems to have been 
unable to manage the rioters, and the military arrived at too late an hour to pre- 
vent the more serious part of the proceedings. On Tuesday, the mob proceede( 
to levy contributions on the bakers. One bread-cart, passing along, was soon 
emptied. Some of the bakers adopted the course of complying with the de. 
mands of the mob, by giving them bread; but one who chose to resist their 
mandates, had his shop completely gutted. The soldiers could not be every. 
where, and the moment they disappeared from one point, the system of plunder 
by the mob was renewed. ‘ The only object of the mob during the whole of 
Tuesday,” says the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, ‘ seemed to be to 
satisfy their hunger. No attempt whatever was made to destroy any factory, or 
to molest the workpeople in them, as had been done on the previous day. It was, 
indeed, melancholy to see with what avidity they grasped at the loaves which 
were given to them, and with what care they picked up out of the mud upon 
the street, the smallest fragments which fell in the struggle to obtain a part of the 
bread. The miserable emaciated countenances of many of them showed dis. 
tinctly enough that their eagerness was not without cause.”” No fewer than fifty. 
seven persons have been arrested for having participated in these disturbances 
There was not, it seems, the slightest manifestation to riot during the whole of 
Wednesday. Our present latest accounts come down to Thursday morning, 
when allseemed quiet; and no trifling force, civil and military, seemed to have 
been organized to keep the peace. If later accounts reach us, from that ime 
portant manufacturing district, before our latest edition go to press, the facts 
will be communicated. 

Some magistrates from Manchester and Rochdale arrived yesterday, and had an 
interview with Mr. Secretary Peel, at the Home Office, on the subject of the dis. 
turbances in those parts. Circulars were afterwards issued to the members of 
the Government, who had frequent communications on the subject during the day, 

Rrors at Rocupate.—We mentioned last week, that the suffering workmen 
of Rochdale had so far forgot themselves as to commit riot and and incur the 
severe vengeance of the law. Their proceedings have now unhappily produced 
very fatal results. A number of those engaged in the previous disturbances had 
been arrested. Sixteen of them, after an examination on Tuesday, were, accord- 
ing to the Times correspondent, “ not only handcuffed but fastened together by a 
rope ;” and in this manner conducted through the streets. They were lodged 
in prison. Their escort having retired, the mob threw missiles at the prison 
guard, numbering nine privates, a sergeant, and a corporal. The object of the 
mob was to rescue their friends ; and to gain this end, they assailed the soldiers 
with stones. The sergeant directed two men to fire over the heads of the mob. 
This had no effect. The soldiers then fired two vollies among them; and the 
lamentable result is, that five persons were killed, two are supposed to be mor- 
tally wounded, one young man has had an arm amputated, another has had a leg 
amputated, a girl was shot through the knee, and about ten more were wounded, 
Next day the town was quiet. 

SprratFIELDS Weavers.—These men have adopted the most iniquitous plan 
of entering at midnight, the houses of those who are disposed to labour at the 
prices their masters are willing to give, and destroying their work. The first ins 
quiry touching this practice, was entered upon at Worship-street Police-office, 
on Saturday ; but it was unavailing. The weavers whose work had been cut, 
either could not or would not give any information against the delinquents. On 
Tuesday, a great quantity of silk which had been destroyed in the looms, was 
brought to the office. The idle weavers, who crowded around the office, cheered 
as each fresh quantity was brought up. Thirteen weavers were placed at the bar 
to answer for the destruction of the property with which they had been intrusted. 
Still the delinquents were screened. The accused declared that entrance to their 
houses was obtained either by stratagem or violence. The rioters accomplished 
their object without opposition, as the weavers affected to be intimidated by them, 
and to consider resistance useless. In the course of Tuesday night and Wednes- 
day morning, the work in forty-two looms was destroyed; and on Wednesday 
night the work in nineteen additional looms was also cut, making the destruc- 
tion of work in the looms amount to nearly one hundred. As the weavers act on 
a concerted plan,—remaining quiet through the day, and carrying on their ope- 
rations at night—they elude the vigilance of the police. The work of destruction 
still goes on. In the course of Thursday night the property in eighty-six looms 
was destroyed, besides a great deal of the machinery haying been demolished. 
The district was yesterday in a state of the most feverish excitement; and fears 
were entertained that the idle weavers would burst out into acts of open violence. 
Perhaps the presence of a strong body of police, rather than any diminution of 
their will to work mischief, prevented them. There was a meeting of about 
twelve thousand of the weavers on Wednesday—called to petition the House of 
Lords against the Bill now in progress through Parliament ; but the petition was 
scouted amid deafening cries of “No petition. They won’t return to the duties. 
We have done with Parliament, let us now settle with the masters.” The subject 
of the dispute between the masters and the men was next brought under discus- 
sion ; and a Committee appointed to try and bring about a reconciliation. The 
Committee of Delegates had an interview with the Committee of masters on 
Thursday evening ; but no arrangement was come to, and the Committee seemed 
in nowise inclined to adopt the masters’ propositions. They insist on a return 
to thewages of 1824 and 1825—nothing short of which would enable them to live, 


Frances Embleton, a fine girl aged four years, was killed last week by the 
carriage-wheels of the Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester, as her a 
Highness was proceeding to the King’s drawing-room. The accident occurre 
before the coachman was aware of the child’s danger, and the Princess was so much 


affected by it as to be unable to proceed, 
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The sugar-house of Messrs. Weyback and Co., in Charles Street, Coramercial 

Road, was last night destroyed by accidental fire, The loss is estimated at 
0,0002. 

: Ross mill, at Branley, near Leeds, was burnt to the ground oa Sunday morn- 

ing, and property destroyed worth nearly 40002. 

Two flats were lost off Garston rocks, during the gale of Tuesday last, and the 
crews, consisting of six persons, were drowned. 

On Wednesday, a female, who had gone into a menagerie in St, Giles’s, thrust 
her arm into a leopard’sden, The brute mangled it dreadfully. 

On Saturday forenoon, as a young man was passing along Swan-street, Mino- 
ries, he staggared from the foot-pavement into the carriage-way, and fell before 
the wheel of a waggon. It passed over one of his thighs, one side of his body, 
and his arm; and before he could be carried to the hospital, the unfortunate 
man had breathed his last. 

The children of Stirlingshire, it appears, have made a game of the late mode of 
murdering in Edinburgh for dissection, They call it Burking. On Tuesday 
sennight it nearly led to fatal consequences in Kincardine. A mother went out 
to procure water, leaving in the house only a boy about four or five yéars of age, 
and a young child in the cradle. When she returned, she was just in time to 
save the life of her little unoffending innocent, for, in two minutes longer, it 
would have been strangled by its own brother.—Gdasgow Chronicle. 

On Thursday, a fine girl, twenty-one years of age, named Nesbit, belonging to 
North Shields, went to visit an aunt at afew miles distance. On returning home, 
in company with a female relation, when near Backworth she attempted to cross 
the waggon-way, but her foot slipping, she fell, and several loaded waggons 
passed along her arm and leg, which were consequently bruised to atoms. She 
was, however, got home alive, and in the evening surgeons attended to amputate 
the leg and arm; but on getting her up, she complained of internal pain, asked 
for a drink of water, and instantly expired —Tyne Mercury. 

Last week, a boy about nine years of age, was knocked down at Stratton Hall, 
Essex, from the violence of the wind, by a heavy gate, which, resting upon his 
neck, caused his immediate death. He was found dead by his own father. 

A Leith pilot-boat was upset on Saturday, while proceeding to a vessel in the 
roads, and one of her crew drowned. 

On the evening of the 25th of April, the diligence from Brussels to Rotterdam 
left Antwerp with fourteen passengers, and an immense pile of luggage. On 
entering upon one of the narrow bridges of the fortifications, the reins broke ; 
and the horses becoming entangled in the harness, plunged to one side of the 
bridge, which occasioned/the vehicle to totter, and in a moment afterwards to fall 
over the railings into the ditch, adepth of at least thirty feet. The consequence 
was, that nine of the passengers, the conductor, and three out of the four horses, 
were drowned. The accident is partly attributed to the intoxication of the driver. 

On the night of the 30th ult., the carriage of a Mr. Van Berkel, the Burgo- 
master of Delft, was precipitated from the dike intothe canal, between Delft and 
the Hague, and of four persons inside the carriage, three were drowned, two 
females and one man, all servants. Very near the spot where the last accident 
happened, the Hague diligence also fell from the dike a few months since, and 
several passengers were drowned. 





Forarry.—George Skelton was on Tuesday committed for trial from the Man- 
sionhouse, on the charge of having attempted to utter a forged bill of exchange 
for 2002., with the intention to defraud Mr. Roope, tinman. There are other 
charges of a similar kind against the prisoner. 

Fraup.—Martin, a Jewish confectioner, in Mitre-street, Aldgate, has been 
committed from Lambeth-street office, on the charge of knowingly taking a 50Z. 
for a 52. note from a tradesman’s wife who could not read. 

AssauLt.—Mr. Cane, jun. of Pall-mall, hosier, was brought to Marylebone office, 
on Thursday, charged by Admiral Maitland with a breach of the peace. The defend- 
ant called that morning at the Admiral’s house to ask payment of a bill for goods, 
said to have been delivered fourteen years ago. The Admiral demurred to the 
demand: the defendant refused to leave the house, frightened Lady Maitland 
and her daughter, presented his umbrella at the Admiral, and collected a mob: 
the butler interfered to prevent the Admiral from using violence to the defendant! 
and he was given into custody. Mr. Cane asked the Admiral, upon his oat,h, 
whether he did not fetch a stick for the purpose of thrashing him? Admira. 
Maitland—* I fetched a stick to enable me to get you out of the house.’ Mr, 
Cane—* Was not I entitled to call upon Admiral Maitland for the payment of a just 
debt?” “ Certainly,” said Mr. Griffith; ‘ but you were bound to treat him as a 
gentleman ; and when he told you he would not pay you, you ought to have left 
his house in a peaceable way, and not have created all this disturbance.” Mr 
Cane—* This debt ought to have been paid fourteen years ago; and the Admiral 
has been out of the country. Mr. Griffith—“ If the money is owing, there are 
lawful measures for recovering it.” Mr. Cane—“ Am I not at liberty to ask him 
for it when I meet him in the street ?”” Mr. Griffith—* It would be very unlike a 
tradesman to do so”? Mr. Cane—‘“ Let me ask the Admiral one more question. 
Did you not make thrusts or blows at me with your stick before I lifted up my 
umbrella ?”? The Admiral—“ I did not.” Mr. Griffith told Mr. Cane he consi- 
dered him as the aggressor; and he required bail of him, himself in 402. and two 
Sureties in 202. each. 

Westminster Appey.—Timothy Hurley was examined on Saturday and 
Tuesday, at Queen-square Police-office, as implicated in the attempt to burn the 
Abbey. He had wrought at the Abbey, but was discharged about six months 
ago on suspicion of stealing lead. It seems that some of his acquaintances 
had been “ chaffing him about the Abbey ;’’ which led to his arrest. His 
shoes are said to have exactly fitted the impressions of foot-step marks on the 
stairs in Henry ‘he Seventh’s Chapel. The examinations on both days were of 
considerable length; but, except the slight circumstance we have mentioned, 
there was nothing to implicate the prisoner. He answered all the questions put to 
him with much frankness; and behaved with that happy indifference which is 
usually considered the characteristic of innocence. He was remanded; and in the 
mean time his wife and children are kept by the parish. 

A reward of 2002. has been offered for the information necessary to convict the 
offenders, to be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 


The youth Harrison, who was injured by two of his fellow students at West- 
minster School, is now convalescent. : 

. : he Dissecting-room of the London Hospital was entered by thieves on Tuesday 
night, and robbed of upwards of 204. in cash, the proceeds of a charity sermon. 

. “our prisoners were sentenced to seven years’ transportation at Berkshire Ses- 
sions for poultry stealing. Two of them asked the Chairman to toss whether it 
should be fourteen or nothing ! 

. Fowl-stealing has become so common in Wiltshire, that many farmers have 
een obliged to give up rearing fowls altogether, 








Auguste Gurgot, a French merchant, about forty years of age, who had resided 
at the Sabloniere Hotel, in Leicester-square for the last seven weeks, was om 
Saturday found drowned in the Regent’s Canal. 

Mr. Macintosh, lately a partner in the house of Macintosh and Ferrur, Shad- 
well, cut his throaton Tuesday. The firm lately became insolvent, and the change 
of circumstances had affected his mind. 

Two men were murdered last week at the fair of Morroe, Limerick, in a quarrel 
betwixt factions ; and three others were left on the ground dying. 

A deserter, who refused to surrender himself, was shot last week by a police- 
man, in the execution of his duty, near the bridge of Old Leighlin. 

The Limerick Chronicle records two or three cold-blooded murders committed 
within these few days. 

Tue Lerrer or THE Gosrer.—A Sunday or two ago, a Baptist minister from 
Derbyshire, being engaged to preach at Sheepshead, took for his text the 5th 
chapter of Matthew, ivth verse—‘ If any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.” In the course of his sermon he 
strenuously enforced the Christian duty of overcoming evil with good; but to 
his no little astonishment, when he was about to enter his gig, which stood in an 
adjoining yard, he found that his cloak and coat were both gone—the thief having 
written on the wall with chalk, “ 1 have taken your cloak, and hope you will 
give me your coat!”—Birmingham Journal, after Joe Miller. 

A Quaker’s meeting-house at Ratcliffe was on Sunday robbed of from forty to 
fifty cloaks and umbrellas. 

A dreadful assassination was committed in Paris on the forenoon of the 2nd, and 
in the middle of the Place Louis the Sixteenth, on the person of M. Calemard 
Lafayette, deputy of the Upper Loire. M, Plagniol ¢ in wait, it seems, for the 
deputy, and going up to him discharged a pistol, and the ball passed through his 
breast. The assassin immediately afterwards blew out his own brains, aad expired 
on the spot. M. C. de Lafayette died on Sunday afternoon, No certain cause has 
been yet assigned for the commission of this act; and as both the assassin and his 
victim are dead without explanation, probably the real motive may never be 
ascertained. 





FASHIONABLE PARTIES.—On Saturday, the Archbishop of Armagh had a grand din- 
ner party. The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester gave a dinner to a large party. On 
Sunday, the Duke of Wellington entertained a select party at dinner. Mr. Peel hada 
dinner party. Sir George Warrender, had a musical party. The Earl of Ilchester en- 
tertained the Marquis and Marchioness of Lansdowne, and a distinguished party at din- 
ner. The Countess of Arran had a select party in the evening. On Monday, the Earl 
of Mansfield had a dinner party. The Countess of Brownlow’s ball was numerously at- 
tended. Mrs. Parnther had a musical party. On Tuesday, Prince Leopold dined with 
the Duchess of Kent. On Wednesday the Duchess of Kent gave a grand dinner toa 
select party. The Earl of Falmouth entertained the Duke of Cumberland and a nume-= 
rous party at dinner. Sir George Murray entertained the Cabinet Ministers at dinners 
Dinner parties were given by the Earl of Talbot, Sir Edward Kerrison, Sir Robert Har- 
land, and Mr. Fellowes, M.P. On Thursday, Lord Grantham gave a dinner party. Lady 
Louisa Clinton had a grand ball. Mrs. Denison received a large party of fashionables 
in the evening. Mr. T. Oakes gavea ball. The Marquis of Lansdowne entertained a 
distinguished party at dinner. The Duke of Norfolk gave a dinner to a large party. 
Roy a of Falmouth hada grand dinner party. On Friday Mr. Douglas had a musi- 
cal party. 

ANOTHER SIGN oF THE TimES.—Queen Bess once threatened to unfrock 2 
refractory Bishop : we have a more modern tale to tell, of one who was un= 
wigged, and by a much less potent personage. When monkeys begin to ma- 
nifest an undisguised disrespect to and for the heads of the Church, verily it is 
not to be wondered at if the Right Reverends take umbrage, and cultivate alarm. 
The worthy Bishop of St. A visited the Zoological Museum the other day, 
and was standing, perhaps too carelessly, among a lively group of those merry 
mockeries of mankind, monkeys, little dreaming, “good easy man,’’ how near his 
human dignity was in danger of disparagement, when one of the largest and least 
mannerly of that tribe snatched off the orthodox caput-cover of the Reverend 
Father, and vaulting up his pole, left the poll of the disconcerted prelate looking 
very bald and bereaved below. We are happy, however, to say that the wig 
was speedily restored to its learned wearer, “ no grace displaced,”—the powder 
looking as powderly as before, and the curls as circumspect and clerical. Cons 
sidering that the Marquis of Lansdowne, a notorious Whig, is president of the 
Society, we must say that we deem the un-whigging of a visitor, whether Tory 
or Whig, to be altogether inconsistent with the professed liberal principles of that 
very useful establishment. 

It is rumoured that a near connexion of one of Mr. Peel’s own Under Secreta~ 
ries has lately become a convert to Popery.—Morning Herald. 

As a proofof the desperate state of things in the play-world, a correspondent ine 
forms us that one of the most flourishing Hells in St. James’s-street is reduced to 
so low an ebb as to purchase its coals by the bushel.— Standard. 

Mr. Kean appeared as Shylock at the Dublin Theatre on Monday last, and was 
received with much applause. It would appear, therefore, that the accounts of 
his indisposition had been ridiculously exaggerated. 

It appears from a Parliamentary paper just published, that the total amount of 
goods exported from Great Britain to the East Indies and China, together with 
the Mauritius, for the year ending 5th of January 1829, was 5,212,353. 4s, 6d., 
of which 1,126,926/ 7s. 7d. was by the East India Company, and 
4,084,426/. 16s. 11d. by open trade, including the privilege trade. 

The merchants and manufacturers of Glasgow have forwarded a memorial to 
Government on behalf of the South American republics, similar to that adopted 
by the London merchants. 

One of the French Papers mentions, as a curious circumstance, that M, Achilles 
Murat, son of Joachim Murat, ex-King of Naples, is now a candidate fora seat in 
theLegislative Assembly of Florida. 

Lovatty.—A most scandalous scene took place on Sunday week in the 
church of Sainte-Foy, during the celebration of high mass. The vicar officiating 
perceiving in the choir a young man who wore a blue watch-ribbon over a red 
waistcoat, at once inferred that these two colours, taken in conjunction with his 
white neck-cloth, were most seditiously emblematical. In consequence, he im- 
mediately laid hold of him, and accused him of hoisting revolutionary colours. 
The young man replied with great temper and moderation, aud the matter went 
no further—thanks to the self-command exhibited by the supposed revolutionist, 
This circumstance reminds us strongly of another venerable ecclesiastic, who in 
the’course of the sharp winter wbich succeeded the “ hundred days,” directed the 
Swiss on duty to take into custody a pale-faced individual, the tip of whose nose 
the frost had turned red, while it had also made his lips look blue—this tri-colour 
being a sufficient indication that he must be “an inveterate Bonapartist.”"—Lyons 
Paper. 

For Frienps—The following appears in the Canton Register. Two coffin 
makers on Honam have received forty sets of coffin timber of the best quality, 
which they recommend to their friends. The price is not fixed, 

SLANpER.—The slanderous rumours against Lady Agnes Byng have been traced 
to Mr. Gerald Callaghan, late member of Parliament for Dundalk, The letter 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





-containing the calumny, which was written to a brother Brunswicker, will be pro- 
duced upon the trial. 

Reuicious Entuustast.—Edmund Manning, Water-street, Manchester, lately 
announced that he was to fast forty days and forty nights, in obedience to the 
command of the Saviour. He alleged that he had seen the Lord, who said unto 
him, “ Fear not, fast forty days and forty nights, that the world may see what I 
can do with man,”’ From that period he abstained from meat and from drink, except 
cold water ; and at the end of the period of abstinence, he affirms the Lord appeared 
to him a second time and said, “ Arise and eat, and I will tell thee when thou hast 
enough.” The poor visionary accordingly partook of food. He has been visited 
by crowds of people ; but it does not appear that his family, though poor, attempt 
to make money of the affair. The neighbours say that Manning looks much better 
than before he began to fast. It will of course be understood that the man is con- 
sidered insane. 

W. Cornish, a shoe-maker, was last week licensed, at Worship Street Police- 
office, to preach, He could write none, and was scarcely able to read a page. 

A new commercial news-room has been opened in Leeds with a list of about 
five hundred subscribers, 

According to the New Law List, there are fewer than 12,895 lawyers in Eng. 
land and Wales. 

A boat was literally raised into the air by the operation of a whirlwind, to the 
elevation of about ten feet, and was carried, with sundry eccentric revolutions in 
its course, to the distance of one hundred yards; when the impelling power 
having expended its force, the vessel descended from the unusual element in 
which it had been disporting, and rested on ¢erra firma, without having sustained 
any material damage.— Boston Gazette. 

Several families from the neighbourhood of “Lewes, have recently proceeded to 
different ports, purposing to embark for America. 

Four yessels have already sailed from Hull with passengers for the United 
States or British America, 

A few weeks ago, nine boats, belonging to Mr. James Christie, Burge had 
caught withthe small lines the astonishing number of three thousand and sixty 
codfish off a little distance from Nairn. 

A Roya Sainr.—Some pilgrims, on their holy errand to Rome, were lately 
passing, together with a few countrymen, through the Vatican, when struck by 
the splendour of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s full-length portrait of one of the Holy 
Alliance Sovereigns, in its prodigious gilt frame, down they fell on their knees 
before it! They mistook it for some great saint !—Court Journal. 

The modern city of Moscow is in great part constructed of English bricks. 

From a recent census, the population of the Netherlands is found to be 


6,166,854, 





THE PRESS. 
THE REPRESENTATION—EAST RETFORD. 

Morwine Journat—The consideration of the case of East Retford has been 
postponed till another session of parliament—a session which may never come; 
to a distant day—which day may. be of a different colour from the present, and 
may shine upon other men than those who now hold the reins of power. But 
Mr, Peel, the member for Westbury, who is returned by one elector, and that 
one Sir Masseh Manasseh Lopes, who endured a long confinement in Newgate 
for bribery and corruption—this identical Mr. Peel, so returned, has said that he 
will, when the time comes, vote for the disfranchisement of East Retford. And 
why? Because a certain number of the burgesses are accused of having, in 
open day, and in the political vendue-room, sold their votes for twenty pounds 
each, ‘The accusation may be proved—we do not know if it be—but we shall 
admit that it is proved, that these honest electors actually did sell their votes as is 
represented. This may be a grave charge; and it would, no doubt, be a heinous 
offence if it were committed against the liberties of their country, or if the in- 
sult were offered to an assembly of men whose honour is above reproach, whose 
purity is undoubted, who hold in utter abhorrence every venal act, and who, 
rather than pay for their seats, would scorn to enter the doors of the Commons 
» House of Parliament, But can any man lay his hand on his heart and say that 
> the representatives of the pedple are thus pure? Are there ten righteous men 
in Parliament who can, before their God, declare that they owe their election to 
the free, the unbought, or the unbribed suffrages of their constituents? Can they 
aver that they have paid no money for their seats? We shall not allow them to 
blink our question by a quibble. Payment is payment, whether it be in patro- 
nage, in sirloins, in claret, in cod’s-head, or in sovereigns. Value received is 
value received, whether it be in silver crowns, or in Cashmere shawls—whether 
in bank notes or in brown stout. Now, if our proposition be admitted—and we 
think that even a Whig will admit it—the question comes to this, Do honourable 
gentlemen obtain seats by these means and these modes of present or subse- 
quent compensation ?—We say they do. We accuse them of buying seats. We 
impute to them a notorious traffic in seats, from the simple form of paying 
money down, to the more refined mode of conferring titles and bestowing lucra- 
tive situations under the Government. And we further assert, that the men who 
do this cannot, with any decency or any justice, sit as jurymen, to try the con- 
duct of openly offending parties, or inflict penalties on those against whom a 
charge of bribery may be brought by any faction whatever. We do not here 
question the rights or privileges of the House. God knows we have no wish to 
occupy the cell in Newgate once occupied by the patron of Mr. Peel. We, 
. therefore, do not affirm that the House has not the power to punish corruption. 
We only say that a large portion ofits members, and these the most distinguished 
of its patriots, are morally debarred from sitting in judgment on even flagrant 
offenders. 

STATE OF THE COUNTRY—SPITALFIELDS, MANCHESTER. 

Trimzes—While the kind and benevolent Christians of this metropolis were 
taxing themselves for the support of Spitalfields-weavers,—totally, as they pro- 
fessed, out of employment,—these wretches werg planning an atrocious attack 
upon the property of the first masters who should’ send them employment; and, 
which is worse, the very villains to whom, on the revival of trade, the employment 
was sent, were in league with the sham-rioters out of doors, and actually ad- 
mitted them into their houses to cut the silk from the looms at which they pre- 
tended to work, Is this to be borne—that men are to be receiving relief with 
one hand, on the pretence of starving for want of employment, and with the 
other destroying the silk which is sent to them for the purpose of being woven? 
Is this to be borne, we ask? And now we cast our minds back to antecedent 
times. We look at the file of our journal, and we find that last year (no longer 
ago!) after a subscription of the same kind as that which is now on foot, the 
weavers struck for prices. A body of men put aseal on each work! and the 
journeymen shot a shoot or two every eighth day, by which they thought »they 
evaded the law, which punished them if they neglected their work for eight suc- 
cessive days; buton that occasion, when the committee ceased to afford relief 





(on which the journeymen who did not work subsisted) the weavers resumed 
their work! Weare therefore justified in saying, that were it not for the relief 
now afforded by the benevolent subscription, these acts of violence, knaye 
and perjury, could never have taken place. Now mark this, Spitalfields weavers: 
you think you are eluding the justice of your country; you have, in part, de, 
ceived us; but a heavier judgment hangs over you if you do not alter your con. 
duct. It shall go hard but we will root you out of that place, and disperse your 
trade into other less populous districts. "It is, in fact, a great mischief, and a ereat 
detriment to this metropolis, that any manufactures should be carried on in its 
bosom. No manufactures, we assert, ought to be executed in London. It may 
be said, there are riots and destruction of machinery in the country, and so there 
are ; but a disease in or near the heart is more dangerous than one in the extre. 
mities. For the present, we shall conclude with saying,—what we hope will not 
be disregarded,—that if the benevolent committee, or the soup committee, or by 
whatever other name any charitable institution may be known in Spitalfields, ex. 
pend one halfpenny more in support of the weavers, till the fullest evidence jg 
brought forward against those who cut out the work from the looms of the jour. 
neymen in Bethnal-green, the members of that institution—be they who the 
may—will be virtually in league with the offenders. And further, if the Journey. 
men who let in the sham rioters to destroy the property of their employers, be 
ever suffered to throwashuttle again—if they be ever suffered to have any other 
than parochial support—the masters who employ them are greater scoundrels 
than those journeymen. 

Stanparp—The people are starving. Let those who think that they could 
with equanamity contemplate the wasting limbs, or calmly hear the cries of 
wives, and parents, and children, dying of want—let those who could play the 
philosopher in such case, rail against the unhappy creatures unfortunately now ar. 
rayed against the law, For ourselves, anxious as we are, and have ever proved 
ourselves, for the presentation of order, we wish the unhappy men reclaimed to 
subordination, more eyen for their own sakes than from any public consideration 
whatever, We are persuaded that if they can be prevailed upon to calm their pre- 
sent irritation, something may be done for them, something at least which shall 
afford present relief. The mere change of a fashion of dress, if the public could 
be prevailed upon to follow it liberally by making present purchases, would do 
much ; and the public unquestionably is now sufficiently informed of the sufferings 
of so many hundreds of thousands of our suffering fellow subjects, to take the 
matter up seriously. But first let order be restored, We entreat, we implore 
the manufacturers to reflect that their perseverance in insubordination may be 
made the ready pretext for rivetting a military establishment upon us all. 

Mornina CuronicLe—Thege are many well-meaning people in this country 
who are unable to appreciate the changes which the last hundred years, but more 
particularly the last forty, have wrought on the situation of this country. They 
talk of standing armies, as our forefathers did, who were spread over the face of 
the land, and who had comparatively little to apprehend from any distress occa. 
sioned by stagnation. A hundred years ago Manchester had not ten thousand in- 
habitants, Glasgow and Birmingham were little better than villages, and, except- 
ing London, there was not a town in the island with more than thirty thousand 
inhabitants. Now the people are every where congregated in immense masses, 
The periodical absence of employment, which is inseparable from manufacturing, 
plunges thirty or forty thousand persons in an instant into a state of dreadful suf. 
fering. Is it to be supposed for oue moment, that thirty or forty thousand persons 
brought in face of each other will tamely suffer destitution, while they see others 
enjoying plenty around them? To guard against the paroxysms of despair, and 
prevent outrages which can only aggravate the distress of the sufferers, it is pre- 
scribed as well by a regard to the general safety, as by humanity to the sufferers, 
that every great manufacturing town should be constantly garrisoned by soldiers, 
Instruct the people as much as you possibly can; deal honestly by them; do not ate 
tempt to mock them by mystifications, the common vice of the higher classes of 
this country. It is the duty of the rich not to delude, but to instruct the poor. 
But instruction produces its effects at a distant period. Want and hunger are 
mid and must be met by immediate measures. It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose@hat distress is more frequent among manufacturers of late years, than at 
former periods. Let any man examine our domestic annals during the last cen- 
tury, commencing, for instance, with the reign of the first George, and he will 
find aconstant succession of disturbances, among one class or other, of manufac. 
turers. A change of fashion almost always carries with it distress to some class, 
When calicoes began to encroach on silks, the Spitalfields weavers used to tear the 
calicoes off women’s backs, and to destroy the works at Printfields. At one time 
all the clothiers, walkers, &c. in the West of England, were in arms against the 
use of stained linens. At another time the makers of coloured serges rose against 
the makers of white serges. But the whole manufacturing population bore then 
no proportion to the present numbers, and could easily be dealt with, If, however; 
even in the infancy of our manufactures, it was necessary to call in troops, what 
must it be now, when, in a single day, large cities may be in flames ? 

THE “PAPER BUBBLE.” 

Cossetr’s ReaistER—Every one can now see, that things cannot go on in the 
present way for any considerable length of time; that there must be great reduc- 
tion of taxation, or great alteration in the value of money, or great change in the 
application of revenues of some sort or other. Every one now sees this; and the 
subject of anxiety is, where and when the change is to begin. Many persons 
think that the irish Church is destined to receive the first volley ; others think 
that the debt is to have the honour of precedence; some think that the Crowa 
estates are to be brought to the hammer. For my part I neither know nor care, 
where or when or how the attack is to begin. Begin I know it must, and end I 
know it must—end in the reform of the Commons House of Parliament. To the 
people it signifies not much when this reform shall take place ; but it signifies 
every thing to the aristocracy; who, if the reform come after the levelling 
changes are begun, will have to rue the day when Ogden and others had to en- 
dure the treatment of 1817. Some persons think, that a change of some sort 
must take place immediately ; and that, at any rate, it must take place during 
this present session of Parliament. I am of a different opinion, Some little 
patching may be attempted; some little tinkering work ; but my opinion is, that 
very little, if any thing, will be done during the present session, or be attempted 
to be done. Men invariably put off the evil hour as long as they can; and in 
this case, the parties really know not what to do, Of one thing, however, they 
are assured; or, if they be not, they may be; and that is, that they can do 
nothing ; that they can neither make a change in the money system nor Jet that 
system alone; that they can neither stand still, nor move, without giving me as 
complete a triumph as eyer was enjoyed by mortal man ; and as, to avoid giving 
me a triumph, they would make almost any sacrifice, they are, in what one may 
truly ca'l a most comfortable condition : like the partridge between hawk and 
weasel: if they sit still the latter sucks their blood; if they move the former 
strikes them down, and tears them to pieces, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


STATE OF THE COUNTRY—LANCASHIRE, BETHNAL-GREEN. 


Tris isa subject of great importance ; and it is one which the motion 
of Sir RicHarp Vyvyan, for a committee to inquire into it, will 
afford us an opportunity of fully considering. That there is much 
distress is undeniable ; that there is great and abounding folly among 
the workmen, to describe it in the gentlest terms, is equally obvious. 
The schoolmaster, it is said, is abroad; but for all the good that his 
labours have effected, he might as well have staid at home. What 
can possibly indicate a more utter ignorance of first principles, than 
for a man who finds a difficulty in procuring employment, to destroy 
the property of his employer—to annihilate that capital from which, 
and from which alone, the wages of his labour are to be paid? If the 
merchant is to be ruined, how is the weaver to live? If the mill- 
wheel move slowly from the scantiness of the water-fall, will the 
stopping of the fountain make it move faster? But setting aside its 
monstrous folly, what can be more atrociously unjust? In all stop- 
pages, partial or general, the merchant suffers soonest and most se- 
verely. Ifthe weaver’s wages are low, be sure so are the manufac- 
turer's profits. They rise together, and they fall together. Instead, 
therefore, of hatred, the manufacturers are entitled to sympathy. And 
what is to be said of the injustice to the rest of the community? Is 
it to be borne, that whenever distress affects a manufacturing district, 
the sufferers are to seek consolation in the destruction of the instru- 
ments of general comfort—that, instead of endeavouring to obtain re- 
dress of their own grievances, they are to injure in their wantonness 
and anger the whole of their neighbours? Such acts ought not to 
pass unpunished. If men will not learn wisdom by other means, they 
must learn it by the application of the rod. Every day serves to con- 
vince the most careless observer, that occasional distresses are inhe- 
rent in every commercial system. As society advances in refinement, 
numerous trades are.called into existence, and numerous modifications 
of existing trades are rendered necessary, in order to minister to its 
ever-varying calls, There is no permanence in its whims or its appe- 
tites : the slightest, chance, the most trifling cause, may waken or end 
them. Hence stagnation, hence suffering in some department or 
other of industry, is sure to prevail even when trade is most pros- 
perous. There are epidemics, indeed, which now and then visit a 
whole country; and under one of these we are now suffering; but 
even when these come not, there is ever some fever, more or less con- 
tagious, exerting its influence in a more or less limited circle. These 
alternations are inherent in a commercial system : they may be greatly 
palliated—they cannot be wholly removed. Freedom of trade may do 
much for their cure. The more extended the range of markets that 
are open to the merchant, the morelikely is he to find a profitable vent 
for his wares. He that has but one, if he fail in it, must be wholly 
without resource. Under the prohibitory system, stagnations were 
necessarily more frequent, and always more severe, than they are at 
present. It is an inversion of all reasoning to attribute the present 
suffering to a cause which is doubly calculated to prevent its recur- 
rence, or to diminish its intensity should it recur. The manufacturer, 
under the prohibitory system, is like the native of Egypt, who, if the 
Nile rise not to its fertilizing level, is exposed to inevitable famine: he 
that lives under the free system, has the advantages of the inhabitant 
of those lands where the earth is wetted, not by the rising stream, but 
by the falling shower, and where if there be drought in one month 
there is meisture in its successor. For the operatives of Lancashire 
we are ata loss to find anything like an excuse; but for those at 
Spitalfields we have none. The former have acted in so reckless and 
open a manner, that we are compelled to conclude, that, however ab- 
surd and pernicious its working, their distress was real and heartfelt. 
In a speech of one of their leaders, the question was put, “ Will you 
starve, or hang?” and the universal answer was, “ Hang! hang!” 
Extreme distress, we say, is presumable from such language and such 
conduct; for only extreme distress is so regardless of consequences, 
But what do our Spitalfields friends? They use choice phrases at their 
meetings ; no violence is perceptible; all their proceedings are cool 
and calculated ; and they choose the dead hour of night to creep out 
with stealthy pace and perpetrate their deeds of unprovoked wrong. 
Their aim is deliberate:—they are not like men in the blindness of 
passion, venting their rage on the objects nearest to them— they seek 
out carefully the property of particular men, on whose fears they pur- 
pose to work, We regret to say, they have succeeded. The masters 
have agreed to comply, under the most direct threats, with demands 
which we believe and know they cannot afford to comply with, or it 
never would have been necessary to urge them. The compliance can, 
however, be but temporary. No manufacturer that is not lost to com- 
mon sense will again intrust his property to men who are unable or 
unwilling to preserve it from destruction, if they have not joined in 
destroying it, The jowneymen have gained a victory that will unfit 
them for ever again entering the field. We cannot pity them. That 
there is distress, great distress, in the district, we believe; and we are 
happy that by the benevolence of the public it has been partially re- 
dressed: but that part of it was self-inflicted, and no small part of it 
feigned, we are most confidently assured. It will hardly be credited, 
but it is nevertheless true—we have it on the authority of one who, from 
peculiar circumstances, knows the leaders of these weavers well—the 
~~ part of those who formed the procession to Parliament were as 

gu arly dressed up for the occasion as if they had been going to one 
of CHARLES WrRiguHr's masquerades, The old coat, the sky-lighted 
hat, the torn shoes—all was false, all was supposititious. The parties 
who thus figured as beggars were most of them men well to do, who 
would on any other occasion have thought it foul scorn to appear in any 








garments that were not both entire and good, and who had garments © © 
enough both for Sundays and week-days. Let us hear no more of 
Spitalfields regularity and Spitalfields distress, after such lawless pro- — 
ceedings as we haye witnessed, preceded by such impudent and shame- | 
less quackery. 





EAST RETFORD—PARLIAMENTARY Mens 


WE are very little inclined to discuss this topic: it is one of those § 
where “ talking is a folly.” The proposition to throw the franchise of 
East Retford into the adjoining hundred, and thus to increase an influ- 
ence which is all but predominant in the Commons, to say ne of 
its sovereignty in the Lords,—an influence which has more or less 
moulded to its purposes every law that has been passed in England 
since the Conquest,—such a proposition is not to be combated by the 
forms of logic. We are not at all surprised at opposition to the scheme 
of radical reform. Not only has that scheme the defect of placing the 
representation in the hands of one class only of the community, but it 
leads necessarily to pure republicanism. This is so obvious, that we 
hold him who advocates universal suffrage, or general suffrage, and 
does not provide for that inevitable consequence, to be, either a most 
simple person, or one who has deeper designs than he thinks it 
prudent to own. But the stanchest opponent of general reform may 
not only with safety, but consistency, support partial reform, | It was 
ever the language of the late Mr. Cannine—* I will not legislate on 
theoretical evils, but show me an actual existing grievance, and I'll 
cheerfully go along with you in devising and applying a remedy.” The 
existing grievance is acknowledged, and what is the proposed cure ? 
Rotten boroughs are injurious because they are mostly subservient to 
the aristocracy of wealth; and by way of mending the matter, the ; 
rottenness of East Retford is to be made permanently subservient to 
the aristocracy of land. Ministers, however, have said it shall be so5 | 
and they have power to give efficacy to their words. Fiat voluntas 
magnatum! ‘The faster such things run on, the sooner they reach , 
the end of their journey. 











CONSTITUTIONAL FORCES—THE MILITIA, X 
Proposats for diminishing the numbers of the militia are generally » 
met by the argument that the militia is a constitutional force. Take 


from the power or the pay of the regular troops, if you will ; but spare 
the militia—spare the constitutional force of the empire. We should 


like very much to receive some explanation of this distinction, The, 
troops of the line are English, and inlisted for a limited period as well, 
as the militia. Nay, the service of substitutes in the latter ends with; 
the war only, if they happen to be raised in war ; and four-fifths of the 
militia are always substitutes. A soldier may be defined “a man em- 
ployed to shoot the King’s enemies, when so ordered—his brethren, or 
foreigners, as the case may be.” Militia~-men are admitted to be less 
efficient in the latter process ;—are they more efficient in the former 3, 
In one point of view they are. Ever as we descend in the scale of 
discipline, do we find the foree we employ more difficult to be kept 
within due bounds: the watchman uses his bludgeon much more 
freely than the constable his staff; and the constable will break you a 
hundred unoffending heads, for every thief that is winged | by the 
horse patrol. In the same way, the volunteer draws his trigger ox 
pushes his bayonet on a provocation that would not ruffle the equa- 
nimity of the militia-man ; while the militia-man will charge in double 
quick time where the regular soldier will not budge though the 
fiend bid him. It ought, indeed, to be added, that precisely in the 
ratio of their advance is the capability of retreat possessed by those 
several gradations of heroes. The true meaning, therefore, of consti 
tutional force, seems to be—one which, relatively speaking, is leas’ 
under the command of reason and its officers, and pro tanto least fittec 
for the purpose for which it was raised. The militia are sanguinary it 
success, because little accustomed to victory; easily daunted, becaust 
little accustomed to danger ; never useful, but when, from being longs 
embodied, they have approached the condition of regular troops, Thy 
constitutional force, whose preservation is called for, is to be valuer 
only when it most intimately resembles the non-constitutional force 
for whose reduction so patriotic efforts are every session made, : 

The danger of a standing army to the principles of freedom is a sepa 
rate question, on which we do not now enter: all we mean to insist o1 
is, that if we must have guns and swords, they ought to be as true an 
trenchant as possible. 





ODIOUS COMPARISONS. 


Garrick used to play Macbeth in a brigadier-general’s uniform, an 
with a little three-cornered hat bound with copper tinsel, on his heac 
He improved this dress by exchanging the hat for a Scotch bonnet 
and the public of that day was in raptures with the extraordinary nz 
tional exactness of Mr. GARrRicK’s costume! Since that time, costum 
has been much studied by our leading performers; but while Cesar: 
Macbeths, and Charleses, have walked the stage in dresses of ant 
quarian exactness, their followers and associates have been suffered t’ 
range through centuries, and to compel distant ages to contribute thei 
various fashions to their equipment. How often have we seen the Roma 
Lictors in red stockings and yellow slippers! Parts are often precis 
in excellence, but the who/e is seldom or never studied at our nations 
theatres. The Opera gave, in Masaniello, an example of the effet 
resulting from care and nicety in the detail, and minor parts, as we 
as the prominent features of a spectacle. Drury Lane has endeavoure 
to imitate the merit ; and we were curious to see to what extent it he 
succeeded. It seems to us to have advanced about as far as GARRIC 
in our anecdote: it has crowned the brigadier-general’s uniform wil 
the Scotch cap. In a word, parts are well done; but still the gran 
object, the effect of the tout ensembie,.is wanting. 
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‘BranAm, we cannot, however, deny, is a difficult performer to deal 
with in a specticle of a heroic character. He looks the fishmonger 
rather than the fisherman. A bill for soles, salmon, and turbot, seems 
more proper to his hands than a hatchet ‘for tyrants; and his air and 
style are more befitting the Strand of the city of Westminster than-the 
strand of the wild sea. We cannot imagine such a personage in any 
revolt, save that, perhaps, of the Belly and the Members in the an- 
cient fable. Nor can we conceive him sea-going, except in a Margate 
steam-packet. He is far too respectable for the turbulent character he 
assumes. He might enact Groves of Charing Cross with good accep- 
tation, but not Masaniello., One important rule of the fishmongering 
business he wonderfully observes,—which is to keep all things cool ; 
and accordingly, he preserves his most impassioned sentiments in ice, 
and throws cold water on the heroics he exhibits. Nothing can exceed 
ithe sang froid of his patriotism and his rage. He thaws a little, how- 
ever, on one theme : Masaniello talks repeatedly of a gipsy’s vaticination 
hat he should be King of Naples, with the complacent garrulity of an 
old woman whose understanding wanders on a favourite and foolish 
dea. The perfection of the spectécle is when he mounts his gray 

harger : the performers group round him to keep sacred the mys- 
teries of the mount, but we think we caught a glimpse of a pair of steps 
raised against the near side of the dangerous quadruped. When seated, 

Masaniello draws his robes of honour round him, and two men cau- 
tiously guide the steed off. The effect is superior to that of any sign 
of the woolpack and packhorse we ever beheld. 

So much for the dramatic part, and the spectacle; the singing of 
Mr. Branam is elsewhere spoken of with the befitting praise. Masa- 
niello being produced as a show-piece, we notice the principal part in 
it with a view to its show-effect. 

Masaniello's sister—the fennel to Branam's mackerel—is a gay, 
launting-looking, highly-rouged, anxiously head-dressed, and gaudily- 
petticoated lady, whom any judicious matron would at a glance rate 
AS one “‘no better than she should be.” She looks as if she had never 
encountered a fish-basket in the course of her days. One scene is re- 
markable for what is termed its nature, Fenella comes in making 
signs of fatigue from rioting over-much; Masaniello exhorts her to go 

0 sleep ;. she repairs to‘ one of the established rocks of the theatre, of 
a couch shape and stony complexion, looks the pit steadily in the face, 
loses her eyes, and is what: the nurses call “fast in’a twinkling.” 
verybody cries, “ Dear, how’ interesting!" Masaniello then observes 
that. he will retire, for the better convenience of thinking about his 
eountry ; whereupon Don Alphonso enters, flying (not fish-flying, but 
Hsherman-flying) for his lifé, with a-lady appropriately. dressed for the 

peasion Of & piscatorial: ‘persecution, ina salmon-coloured robe. The 
ishermen who ate 0? tre? y calch] +r aad her. excellent lord at this 
ronjuncture, but not until -Masaniello has promised protection to the 

gitives. There is a dispute of course ; but Branam brings off the Don 
d the Donna, by calling, with the air of a TowNsHEND, “ Make way 
there for the Prince and Princess!” the fishermen cannot resist an 
ddress of such fashionable rout technicality, and away march the 
vorthy couple. 
But we cannot describe half the pleasantries of the piece. Every 

ne who has seen the Masaniello of the Opera-house should make a 
point of seeing the Masaniello of Drury, in order to judge how much 

etter they understand these things in the Haymarket. 

As for the dancing, we can say nothing of it, except that in the 
market-scene, a little lady stamped immoderately about the stage, and 
hat it was called a bolero in the bills, and greatly approved in the 
alleries. 

The fishermen scattered about the stage, do not appear rough and 
areless like those at the Opera, but trim and genteel,as if they had 
each and every of them,” as the lawyers say, just won the Dogget 
oat and badge at a Thames regatta, and were decked in the prize 
ackets for the festivities of the Dog and Duck. We momentarily ex- 
ected them to sing, “‘ Did you ever once hear of a jolly young water- 
an ;"-.which would have suited their jackets far better than the 
Barcaroli. It would be an improvement if eagles, and globes, and suns, 

md hands-in-hand, were emblazoned on their sleeves. Vive le 

rockneyism ! 

















































































































































































































































































REFINEMENTS OF THE PRESS, 


\ Mornine Paper, in giving an account of the Guildhall Concert, says, 

“* The great attraction of the day was the justly celebrated Sontag, who, on 

this occasion, and much to the credit of her judgment and good taste, conde- 
ended, for the first time since her return to England, to make her appearance 

a public.” 

public singer condescends to make her appearance in public!!! 

We trust the audience was sufficiently abashed by the weight of the 
onour. - 





















































ORATORIO AT GUILDHALL. 


‘az Oratorio of the Messiah is perhaps the best instance that 
an be adduced of the just estimate which mankind, sooner or later, 
rms of works of real genius. Its first performances indicated 
speedy termination to its existence. It was received with indiffer- 
ce and neglect. Hanprn had acquired a high reputation as 
writer of oratorios, but his Messiah was considered by his London 
searers as a failure. Its intrinsic excellence has, nevertheless, ob- 
fained for it a hold on the public favour and admiration which has 
ttached to no similar work of art. It was brought out in the year 
741; and after its failure in London, Hanvex produced it in Dublin, 
where its transcendent merits were first felt and acknowledged. The 
ollowing year, it was again heard in London, and received with uni- 
versal admiration. From the year 1749 to 1777, under the successive 
irection of its author, Mr. J, C, Samra, and Mr, Sranzey, it was 










































































performed for the benefit of the Foundling Hospital, and produced to 
that charity a profit of 10,2997, “It would be a curious and an as. 
tonishing computation,” says the editor of the Quarterly Musicai 
Magazine, “could all the sums raised by the performance of the 
Messiah be collected into one total. If to these could be added the 
amount for the sale of the songs and choruses in all their various forms, 
it would be found that no single work of the human imagination ever 
drew so largely upon the purse of society.” 

In its original state, the structure of the Messiah was remarkably 
simple, and the score unusually thin. Hanpex always used his wind 
instruments sparingly ; but here, with the exception of the trumpet, he 
dispensed with them altogether. This has occasioned much specula- 
tion; but the probability is, that at its first successful performance he 
had none to use. In the then state of instrumental music, it was not 
very likely that Dublin could afford a supply of competent wind instru- 
ments. That this deficiency ought not to be supplied, it would be mere 
prejudice and folly to contend. Fortunately for the reputation of 
HAnpEL, fortunately for music, this task was undertaken by a kindred 
spirit. Mozart's added accompaniments are at once a momument of 
his consummate skill, and of his profound veneration for his illustrious 
predecessor. He has hot touched a note of HANDEL’s score; but has 
caught a spark of the same fire which lighted up the genius of that ex- 
traordinary man, and has added lustre and brilliancy to its flame, 
With a perverseness and stupidity which one hardly knows how to ac- 
count for, Mozart's accompaniments are excluded from the Ancient 
Concert-room. On no occasion are they allowed to be heard there; 
and it was reserved for the good taste of Sir GzorGE Smarr to intro- 
duce them into the metropolis. But this was, necessarily, done upon 
a small scale ; and hence it has happened, that the Messtah has been 
worse performed and less known in London than in almost any large 
town in the kingdom. We have before remarked that a large band is 
essential to the performance of HANDEL’s music, and especially of the 
Messiah, You might as well imitate a cataract with a watering-pot, 
or mimic the war of cannon with a train of popguns, as attempt to 
realize the creations of HanpEL’s genius on a small scale. They are 
essentially vast. - 

Every band must, of course, be proportioned to the size of its 
room ; and, favourable as Guildhall is for the propagation of sound, 
the band on Saturday last was as large as the building would well 
bear—especially taking into account the great power of the organ. 
The strength of the bands at the principal festivals may be stated, in 
round numbers, as follows: York, 600; Norwich, 400; Manchester, 
400; Derby, 300; Birmingham, 230. The band at Guildhall was 


nearly 200; and with,a smaller number than this, nothing like an 


adequate performance of the Messiah could have been exhibited. The 
vocal band consisted of the followimg strength: Cantos—Miss Paton, 
Mrs. W. Knyvett, Miss Wiixinson, and Master Smiru; A/tos— 
Mr. W. Knyvert, and Mr. Terrain; Tenors—Mr. Branam and 
Mr. HorncastLeE; Basses—Mr. Puiuuirs and Mr. E. Taynor. 
Mr. F. Cramer was the leader, and Sir GEorGrE Smart the conductor. 
The instrumental band comprised Linptey, Draconerti, NicHo- 
son, Wittman, Macxtintosu, Harper, and the best performers in 
the metropolis. The choruses were more effectively supported than 
at the preceding concert. We observed Mrs. SHepury at the head of 
her Lancashire troops. These constituted the useful portion of the 
trebles; while the ladies from Covent Garden, with their ringlets, 
formed the ornamental—at least we suppose so, for they did not seem 
to trouble themselves much about singing. 

The choruses form the most striking feature in the Messiah ; and 
of them we shall speak first. That they were correctly, powerfully, 
effectively performed, will easily be conceived. A mistake in this 
oratorio never is supposed possible to happen. We could not help 
admiring the occasional effect of DRacoNerti’s bow. Once or twice 
there was a little wavering in the band, but his potent arm soon re- 
stored all to correct time. If he says “yes,” it is in vain for the whole 
orchestra to say “no.” : 

There are some practices which custom has so long sanctioned, that 
nobody thinks of questioning their propriety; and such is the case with 
regard to the mode of performing certain of the choruses in this ora- 
torio. It is always the custom to begin “ For unto us a Child is born,” 
sotto voce, and to make a grand burst on the word “‘ wonderful.” But 
there is nothing in the music, and certainly nothing in the words, to 
justify this. The commencement of the chorus is evidently intended to 
be bold and animated: whereas,its present mode of performance gives 
it the character of a checked and subdued exultation. Again, the 
grave movements in the chorus “Since by man came death” are 
always sung by four voices only. Now the authority of Hanpzx and 
of Mozart are both against this foolish innovation. We say foolish, 
because the effect would be very much heightened by ali the vocal 
band joining with a properly subdued tone. Why, again, should 
“ Their sound is gone out” be sung twice, and “ Break forth into joy 
not sung at all? We submit these points to the judgment of Sir 
GrogGE SMART. 4 Mees 

We were happy to see Miss Paron again in the orchestra, and to 
hear her in such good voice. We presume she declined “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth” in consequence of her recent indisposition. 
We regretted this, because she is the only singer capable of doing it 
justice. Mrs. W. Knyvert’s performance of it was pure and faultless ; 
put it lacked that feeling 9f pious confidence and triumphant noe 
which the singing ought to convey. Those who remember Mara Wl 
understand what we mean. In ‘‘ Come unto me,” Mrs. W. KnyvetTT 
was all we could desire. Miss Paron’s conception of HANDEL'S 
songs is evidently her own: it is the offspring of native talent, and not 
the version of any particular school, Mrs. W. Knyvert's execution 





of the same songs is the result of long and careful training in the 
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Harrison school; a-school more. celebrated for correctness than 
power, for polish than genius. Branam sung his songs better than 
we ever heard him in London. Almost exclusively confined to the 
theatres in his performance of sacred music, he has there been accus- 
tomed to sacrifice rather too much to the gods. Here he had a more 
polished and judicious audience, and the result was apparent. The 
bass songs were divided between Puitiips and E.Taytor; and there 
are no two singers in the kingdom more capable of doing them justice. 

The hall was crowded; and as many of the performers gave their 
gratuitous assistance, and nearly all played and sung for reduced 
terms, the profit to the charity (for the relief of the Spitalfields 
weavers) must have been considerable. 

We regret that our notice of this admirable performance cannot end 
here; but the appearance of Mademoiselle Sontag must not be suf- 
fered to pass without comment. We had hoped that the experiment 
would have been fairly tried, whether English music, well performed, 
would have sufficed to attract an audience. We presume that the 
Committee had good reasons for what they did, and that they acted like 
men of business in the engagement of this lady; but they sinned 
against musical taste and propriety. The introduction of a bravura, 
(which has nothing sacred in its character but the words) into the 
Messiah, is a practice which cannot be too severely reprobrated. It is 
scarcely decent to interrupt the elevated tone of this immortal work 
by the empty flourishes of such an air as “Gratias agimus"—you 
might as well introduce a little rope-dancing between the scenes of 
Hamlet. Asa performance, there was but little in it to commend. 
Mrs. W. Knyverr would have sung it as well; Miss Paton, better 
—decidedly better. 





THE MUSIC OF “ MASANIELLO” AT DRURY LANE. 


An adaptation of AuBEr’s Opera, Masaniello, ou la Muette de 
Portict, was brought out at Drury Lane Theatre on Monday last. 
T. Cooke, whose extraordinary versatility of talent exceeds that of any 
musician we ever heard or read of, was the adapter. A French opera 
is, generally speaking, but a barren field to cultivate. The opera of 
the French has no, musical style or character: their compositions 
(with the exception of their vaudevilles, which are gay, slight, and 
pleasing) are a compound of the worst parts of the German and 
Italian schools: like bad champagne—froth but no flavour. Masa- 
niello has scarcely redeeming qualities sufficient to form an ex- 
ception to this rule. In the first act there‘is not a melody which we 
can remember: abundance of noise, but nothing to make an impres- 
sion on the memory; nothing like the gleams which break through the 
murky atmosphere in which the German writers love to revel, and 
which, once heard, are fixed in the remembrance for ever. BRAHAM 
was the hero: he does not appear till the second act; and his first air, 
“ Behold how brightly breaks the morning,”: groused our flagging at- 
tention,.and gave new life and interest to. the piece. «We never felt 
more forcibly the supreme excellence of his articulation. We should 
imagine that not only every note, but every word of his most subdued 
delivery, was distinctly heard in every corner of the house. In the last 
scene, while suffering under mental aberration from the effects of 
poison, his vocal performance was that of a consummate master : as 
a piece of dramatic singing, we remember very little equal te it. Miss 
Berrts's was an insipid character, with nothing in the music to redeem 
it. Will this lady (who‘has very respectable musical talent) allow us 
to suggest that her singing would be very much improved by greater 
attention to that department of her art in which Branam so much 
excels? In truth, we could not catch a single word of any of her 
songs. Mademoiselle ALEXANDRINE, the dumb Fenella, is well prac- 
tised in all the attitudes of pantomimic action. T. Cooxe had not 
carved out for himself a very effective part, but he did what there was 
to be done respectably. 

The market-scene at Naples is cleverly managed. The stage is co- 
vered with venders of their different wares, who (Gin the manner of 
some of our catches) are offering them for sale. The chorus was very 
well drilled, and in spite of some startling transitions, gave the scene 
with good effect. 

_ opera was announced for performance every evening in the 
week, 





THE ‘ EISTEDDVOD.” 


We were rather disappointed in this exhibition. We had taken pains 
to learn the meaning of the unpronounceable word at the head of this 
notice, and found it to be ‘a meeting of the bards.” We therefore 
expected a Cambrian concert ; but in truth it was almost any thing 
else. There was English, Scotch, Irish, and German music, with a 
dash of Welsh now and then; but the character of the entertainment 
was not. sufficiently marked. Mr. Parry, who, we believe, is the 
King of Bards, might have managed the thing better. The most pri- 
mitive part of the performance was by three jolly Welshmen, who 
appeared to have been just imported from the Principality, and who 
(as we were told) “sung after the manner of the Ancient Britons.” 

Sa matter of curiosity, this exhibition was gratifying; and we 
honestly confess that we preferred their performance, as singing, to 
some that we heard from what are called professional singers at this 
concert. Miss Paton and Mr. Broapuurst sang two Welsh airs 
very sweetly ; and this is all we can say for the vocalists. 





RULES FOR CONNOISSEURSHIP IN PAINTING. 
Go.psmitH makes one of His characters say, that in order to pass for 
a connoisseur in painting, it was only necessary to observe, on viewing 
a picture, “‘ that the artist might have done better if he had taken 





his time, however, the aspirants to this faculty, and the superficial ad- 
mirers of the art, must mount at least two steps beyond this 

tion, <A very few years ago, the perusal of some twenty catalogues 
raisonnés, a course of auctions at Curistix's and Pxriuips's, and, 
above all, a frequent communion with picture-brokers and vam 
were fully sufficient to the desired end. Now, people have reveled 
and they have been in great numbers at Rome, Dresden, Munich, and 
other places. Some of them, from the true impression of the perfect 
art—others from having their attention strictly called to the objects be- 
fore them—have at least a notion of the scope of the several masters, 
and of their comparative merits: but still these are not recognized as 
connoisseurs—unless by those who cheat them in picture-dealing, or 
intend to do so. 

We wished to have presented a synoptical plan of the short cuts to 
the knowledge which procures so much of gratifying consideration for 
those who can make either a munificent or a discreet use of it: but 
this was found very difficult. Another reflection, too, turned us from 
the attempt—we dreaded to incur the charge of partiality. De Pines 
was blamed for distributing relative excellences in such a way as to 
make the same total for RAPHAEL and for RuBEens; and although nei- 
ther nationality nor anything else would induce us to award an equal 
amount to the clear Van Dyx of other days, and to the opaque 
(though meritorious) LAWRENCE of our own, yet such an arrangement 
might induce a suspicion of bias: beside all which, people might not 
understand the bases of the calculations, or they might suppose nume- 
rals to be inappropriate to the object. We shall therefore, with one 
exception, adopt precepts. These will bear analysis; and we assure 
whomsoever may form pretensions upon them, that, although thus pro- 
mulgated, they are of a stamp which will make them pass current 
and be deemed original on repetition, for very many years to come, 


1st, Acquire no practical knowledge whatever of painting: other- 
wise you will become sensible of the difficulty of producing anything 
like effect ; and that once felt, the free flow of criticism is obstructed 
for ever after—unless in those cases where envy steps in and clears the 
channel. , 

2d. Be careful never to say anything about “ breadth"— itis stale, 
and would raise suspicion. ‘ Clever" ‘is a very taking and half tech- 
nical word. Rather a clever picture of JANsEN’s"—a very spirited and 
clever sketch of ARQquozzi. : 

3d. On detecting old retouches, you may regret that, with all its 
merits, it is not a “virgin picture." To do this, if you can take the 
picture down, is quite easy: any painter will show you how to slant it 
from the light in a way that discovers such blemishes at once. Repairs 
of the kind prove the painting to be old, so that the possessor is not 
likely to be much exasperated. at the discovery; for you are to keep 
in mind thateespdetss scarecly more irritable animal than a collector 
of paintings. 

4th. It is not quite safe to contemn the modern school of painting, 
You should even profess to have two or three favourites among MVing 
British artists. Do not let Witx1r be of the number; because 
Europe admires Aim, and you cannot transcend the praise he has al- 
ready obtained. There.is a degree of presumption, too, in lauding the 
familiarly known works of an acknowledged genius ; and the success of 
our plan entirely depends upon an invariable air of modesty. You will 
easily become acquainted with what is received as to the artists of the 
day, and it is proper to be au courant of this ; but, generally speaking, it 
will be better to confine both your strictures and admiration to the 
old masters. The French school of all periods, unless you like to 
except Warrsau, (N. Poussin, and CLraupe de I .RRaIN are to 
be considered as Italians) may be condemned without a show of 
mercy’; though you can remark, that the young French artists draw 
very prettily—this will be like recalling a too powerful tint. 

5th. Fuzeur's enormities being acknowledged as very learned, pro- 
fess to admire their vigour. 

6th. The attempt to distinguish copies from originals would be too 
rash, and even the expression of an opinion on that point is full of 
peril ; for traps are often laid, and imitations have been so perfect as 
to deceive real judges. The safest guides are the wealth of the indi- 
vidual whose collection your are viewing, and the character which you 
have previously heard of the collection itself. Witha person of Ifmited 
means, who thinks he has made one or two “lucky hits,” you may be 
much more confident. Say there is certainly a good deal of the sup- 
posed master about one,—that another is a very pleasing oy, striking 
performance, whether original or not,—adding, that you have never 
fallen into the too prevailing weakness of indiscriminately despising copies. 
Avoid, if possible, giving any positive opinion upon this question; or 
suggest that it may be an early picture, which, in any case, will induce 
people to suppose that you have seen better works by the same 
master, or that you suspect it of being a copy, if they are conscious 
that it is so. : ‘ 
7th. Before you make an observation which you believe to be pro- 
found or specious (which latter is preferable, as being less pedantic), 
always premise that you are no connoisseur. This will secure you 
from detection, and you will have the merit of telling a truth which 
not one in fifty will believe. A person who says he “knows the 
moves,” is always suspected to be a great chess-player ; and RomBERG@ 
says he can play a Uitt/e on the violoncello. 

8th. Read a few books about painters rather than painting. Select 
those in any other language you know, in preference to the English 
works of that class. Avoid all such hebetating twaddle as WALPOLE’s 
Anecdotes, &e. 
9th. It is needful to be tolerably conversant with sacred history, and 





more pains ; and to praise the works of Pizrro Peruaino,” Since 


also with mythology, to meet inquiries which a catalogue does not 
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always furnish materials for answering. A — little of the histories 
of Rome, Greece, and Modern Europe, (the book which bears that title 
suffices to the latter object) will go a great way; for eminent painters 
have scarcely treated more than forty or fifty incidents taken from all 
these. The only actual study requisite for you is that of the costumes, 
both general and distinctive, of the different nations and periods repre- 
sented ;tand this will occupy three or four months. Address yourself 
for authorities on the subject (or on whatever other you may wish to 
investigate seriously and consecutively) to any scientific institution ex- 
cept the British Museum—unless you happen to be in Parliament. 

10¢h. To learn the divisions of the Italian schools, can hardly be 
called a study. Retain the names of four or five of the heads of each 
of these, and of as many Flemish and Dutch painters. If you can re- 
member the names of some of their scholars, so much the better; for 
it would enable you, if asked, for instance, whether you thought a 
portrait offered for sale was really by RemBpranprt ? to answer, that you 
“should rather have ascribed it to Gouvart Fiincx.” Of course you 
apply the conyerse of this if asked by the owner or purchaser himself. 
Nothing is so important in our line as conciliation ; and the habit of it 
polishes the manners incredibly. 

11th, It has been fashionable among connoisseurs of late, to appre- 
ciate the old German masters. They are few in number, and it is 
doubtful whether some among them ever painted at all. The properest 
favourite to choose is Lucas Kranacu, whose works are not very 
generally known here. You may describe the grace blended with 
Gothic quaintness that distinguishes his productions. .As he was a 
very learned man, take no part (unless you are a scholar) in investiga- 
tions or conjectures as to such of his subjects as are not quite obvious, 
for he often took them from the Greek anthology and other recondite 
sources. 

12th, Be very careful how you commend the figures or cattle in a 
landscape. Many of the great paysagistes either (like CLaupr, when 
he attempted it, as he occasionally did) painted such accessories abomi- 
nably ill, or dike Ruyspaau always) could not paint them at all, and 
employed some one else to do them. 

13th. In a fitting society, observe that Tir1an was certainly the 
greatest landscape painter that ever lived. So few have been taught to 
consider him in that point of view, that your hearers will be startled at 
the moment ; and when they inquire, it will appear that your account 
of that master’s secondary talent was correct. This must only be played 
off once. 

14th. Whenever you can, introduce the proper name of an old mas- 
ter instead of the soubriquet by which he is generally known. Speak 
of some celebrated altar-piece at Rome or Florence; describe its sub- 
ject; and blame, for instance, the greyish tone of ZAmpiERt's flesh- 
colour :—twenty to one, some coxcomb thinks to set you right by say- 
ing the picture you allude to is by Dominicano: you then mildly, 
and without the least air of triumph, answer that it is the same person. 
A table, of which the following is a sketch, will enable you to do this 





frequently. You can fill it up by degrees. 
Proper 
Familiar Name : Mori a Fanita Some Peculiarity 
Name. which you Admitted Merits. | Imputed Faults. in his life or manner. 


are to use. 
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correctdrawing 
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Raphael ) 
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Julio Ro- } designs he made for 
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Note.—A number of masters having the same proper surname, affords a fine occasion 
to embarrass and confuse the profane: S¥risaTo, GUERCINO, and several others, had 
that of BARBIERI. 
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THE WAVERLEY NOVELS—FORTHCOMING EDITION.* 
Our excellent contemporary the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
whose inventive powers are so well known to his friends and the pub- 
lic, has lately framed an instrument, by means of which strange dis- 
coveries may be expected. It is a telescope, more wonderful than the 
one commemorated by BurLer, which converted a mouse into an ele- 
shant; for not only may we perceive by its aid what is passing five 
Rindecd miles off, but, according to oyr contemporary’s account, we 
may discern the progress of bodies that. have not yet been put in mo- 
tion. There are other and more curious properties belonging to this 
wonderful instrument. It has already enabled the learned Editor to 
discover the harvest-moon, on the 25th April, in latitude 51. The 
Morning Journal says we are to haye no summer this year; and here 
* Edinburgh, 1829. Cadell and Co, 





is proof pregnant of the truth of the assertion. The position of the 
said harvest-moon seems to have been quite as singular as the period 
of her appearance: she was due north—and in conjunction with a star 
whose latitude was 73°, and which, at the period of its right ascension, 
was seen by our contemporary in the far horizon, thus proving, contrary 
to Sir Boye Roacue’s authority, that a birdis not the only person. 
age that can figure in two places atthe same time. We frankly confess, 
were we not well assured that our contemporary studies on nothing 
stronger than eaw sucrée, we should have been inclined to conclude, 
that under the figures of telescopes and full moons, especially accom. 
panied, as they seem to have been, by symptoms of double vision, 
there was concealed some secret meaning, intended for the initiated in 
literary mysteries ; and that the glass of which he boasts so much, was 
none other than that from which the greatest of poets and of men haye 
so often drawn inspiration. 

For ourselves, who have no metaphysical aid to help us, we are well 
content to receive our impressions of the forthcoming edition of the 
work whose title we have quoted above, through the medium of a 
pair of ordinary spectacles, and with no other light than that of a 
patent table-lamp, made by the ingenious Mr. Smirnursr, 

This edition is to consist of forty volumes. It will contain all the 
novels of Sir Watrer Scort, from Waverley down to Woodstock ; 
and will cost only ten pounds. _ It will be ornamented with numerous 
and finely-executed plates, by the most expert engravers, from designs 
by the best ‘Artists; and it will be enriched with what its possessors 
cannot fail to deem a decoration of infinitely higher value—numeyous 
notes and illustrations by the author. These additions, it is calculated, 
will be equal to two volumes. The work will not be a mere reprint: 
numerous passages, which the hurry of composition or the accidental 
carelessness of printers and correctors had left in an imperfect state, 
will receive the high advantage of the finishing touches of the same 
pencil that first sketched them. The new edition, therefore, will be at 
once the cheapest and the most correct that has issued from the press, 
So much for the work in general. 

Were it possible for a moment to envy a lot of rare felicity pur- 
chased by the noblest deserts, we should, of all the men that at pre- 
sent live and breathe upon the earth, envy that of the great Author 
of the Waverley Novels. His fame sprang up in a night. It burst 
forth, as was said with far less truth of Swart’s, like the Irish rebel- 
lion fifty thousand strong, when no mortal expected it. The Lay 
placed him at once in the rank of the first poets, and Waverley in the 
rank of the first novelists, that Britain had produced. No author of 
past ages or of the present time has written so much and so well; 
none ever drew so largely on the affectionate regard of his contempo- 
raries—for that is the proper designation of the feeling entertained 
towards the excellent baronet ; none ever promised to live longer in 
the approbation of posterity. Partly from the vein of exquisite simplicity 
and of true and generous feeling that runs through all his acknowledged 
works, and partly from the high and hc nourable and unimpeached cha- 
racter of the man, no author exists, or perhaps ever existed, that has 
been less exposed to the attacks of malevolence. Criticism smoothed 
her brow, and dipped her pen in milk instead of gall, when she set 
herself to examine hislabours. Yet though every endeavour has been 
made to spoil him (and the tithe of such indulgence has ruined hur- 
dreds), Sir Watrer Scorr was of the stuffthat would not spoil. He 
has moved among his fellows as a kind-tempered man moves in a 
family of little children, that beset his path, hang by his coat-tails, 
play with his watch-chain, and court his notice in a thousand winning 
ways, all very pleasing, but not a whit more calculated to excite his 
vanity than the gambols of his favourite spaniel. 

Of the present edition of the Novels, (it has been printed although 
not published,) the most interesting part is the General Preface ; in 
which Sir WALTER gives a brief outline of his history, and of the causes 
that, as he supposes, determined the peculiar bent of his genius. We 
have our doubts, notwithstanding the dictum of Jonnson, of the prin- 
ciple of accidental direction of talent. We would rather say, that Sir 
Water read romances because his vigour of fancy and quickness of 
observation had fitted him to frame and therefore to relish such forms 
of literature, than that the perusal of romances led him to their com- 
position. But we are not writing a treatise on metaphysics. Sir 
Wa rer, besides his lameness, was a delicate boy, and exhibited little 
promise of that bodily vigour and sound health, which, next to such 
an understanding as his, are the greatest possible blessings. At an 
early age he had the misfortune to burst a blood-vessel ; and he was 
chained to his couch while full of “ the spirits, the appetite, and the 
impatience of fifteen,” without being allowed for several weeks to speak 
or to move, lest motion or exercise might retard his cure, It was 
whilst in this state of inaction rather than of suffering, that he was 
allowed, because no other enjoyment was accessible, to devour at will 
whatever books of fiction came within his reach. 

“There wasat this timea circulating library in Edinburgh, founded, I believe, 
by the celebrated Allan Ramsay, which, besides containing a most respectable 
collection of books of every description, was, as might have been expected, pe- 
culiarly rich in works offiction. It exhibited specimens of every kind, from the 
romances of chivalry, and the ponderous folios of Cyrus and Cassandra, 
down to the most approved works of later times. I was plunged into this 
great ocean of reading without compass or pilot; and unless when some one 
had the charity to play at chess with me, I was allowed to do nothing save 
read, from morning to night. I was, in kindness and pity,—which was per- 
haps erroneous, however natural,—permitted to select my subjects of study 
at my own pleasure, upon the same principle that the humours of children 
are indulgedto keep them out of mischief. As my taste and appetite were 
gratified in nothing else, | indemnified myself by becoming a glutton of books. 
Accordingly, I believe I read almost all the romances, old plays, and epic 
poetry, in that formidable collection; and, no doubt, was unconsciously 
amassing materials for the task in which it has been my lot to be so muc 





employed.”—~General Preface, p. V. 
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The perusal of romance, after the first novelty was over, brought 
with it, as it always does to a strong mind, a taste for something more 
rational; and voyages and travels next attracted his undivided atten- 
tion. These in their turn gave way, as his years advanced, to the com- 
mon amusements of young men, and to the treatises more adapted for 
the profession of the law, which he had chosen. For some years he 
continued to study with diligence at the Scottish bar; until, happily 
for the world, the success of a few ballads opened up the sealed foun- 
tains of his former delights, and converted a painstaking lawyer into a 
follower of literature. So far back as the year 1800, Sir WALTER 
Scorr had planned, and even commenced, a prose work of fiction; 
the only completed chapter of which he has given in the Appendix to 
the General Preface. His début as a novelist did not take place till 
fourteen years after, although Waverley was in part written in 1805. 
The history 8f this admirable tale is too curious to be omitted or 
abridged. 

“* My early recollections of the Highland scenery and customs made so fa- 
vourable an impression in the poem called the Lady of the Lake, that I was 
induced to think of attempting something of the same kind in prose. I had 
been a good deal in the Highlands at a time when they were much less acces- 
sible, and much less visited, than they have been of late years; and was ac- 
quainted with many of the old warriors of 1745, who were, like most veterans, 
easily induced to fight their battles over again, for the benefit of a willing 
listener like myself. It naturally occurred to me, that the ancient traditions 
and high spirit of a people, who, livingsip a civilized age and country, retained 
so strong a tincture of manners belonging to an early period of society, must 
afford a subject favourable for romance, if it should not prove a curious tale 
marred in the telling. : 

“It was with some idea of this kind, that, about the year 1805, I threw to- 
gether about one-third part of the first volume of Waverley. It was adver- 
tised to be published by the late Mr. John Ballantyne, bookseller in Edin- 
burgh, under the name of ‘ Waverley, or ’tis Fifty Years since,’—a title 
afterwards altered to ‘’tis Sixty Years since,’ that the actual date of publica- 
tion might be made to correspond with the period in which the scene was 
laid. Having proceeded as far, I think, as the Seventh Chapter, I showed 
my work to a critical friend, whose opinion was unfavourable; and having 
then some poctical reputation, I was unwilling to risk the loss of it by attempt- 
ing a new style of composition. I therefore threw aside the work I had com- 
menced, without either reluctance or remonstrance. I ought to add, that 
though my ingenious friend’s sentence was afterwards reversed, on an appeal 
to the public, it cannot be considered as any imputation on his good taste ; 
for the specimen subjected to his criticism did not extend beyond the depar- 
ture of the hero for Scotland, and consequently, had not entered upon the 
part of the story which was finally found most interesting. 

“Be that as it may, this portion of the manuscript was laid aside in the 
drawers of an old writing-desk ; which, on my first coming to reside at 
Abbotsford, in 1811, was placed in a lumber-garret, and entirely forgotten. 
Thus, though I sometimes, among other literary avocations, turned my 
thoughts to the continuation of the romance which I had commenced, yet as 
I could not find what I had already written, after searching such repositories 
as were within my reach, and was too indolent to attempt to write it anew 
from memory, I as often laid aside all thoughts of that nature.” 

The first cireumstance that awakened in Sir Waxrer a desire to 
finish Waverley, was the splendid success of his friend Miss Epger- 
wortH’s Novels. He was desirous, in the spirit of nationality so 
honourably cherished by our Northern brethren, 

————“‘ for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 

Some usefu’ plan or buik to make,—” 
to do something “ which might introduce her natives to those of the 
sister kingdom in a more favourable light than they had been placed 
hitherto, and tend to procure sympathy for their virtues and indulgence 
for their foibles.” This laudable wish was further stimulated by a cir- 
cumstance that occurred in 1807, when Sir WALTER was requested by 
Mr. Murray, the publisher, to correct and complete the posthumous 
work of Mr. Joseru Srrutrtr, Queen-Hoo-Hall. Of that work Sir 
WALTER wrote the concluding chapter, in a manner so satisfactory 
as gave him hope that he might in time “ become free of the craft of 
romance-writing.” Queen-Hoo-Hall we have not seen for many years. 
Sir Wa.rTeER attributes its failure ¢o a superabundant display of anti- 
quarian lore. It appeared to us, when we perused it, that Srrurr did 
not so much fail from abundance of knowledge, as from lack of power. 
However that may be, our author imagined he saw the possibility of 
avoiding the dangers that had proved fatal to Queen-Hoo-Hall ; and we 
need not add that he saw correctly. 

“‘ My thoughts, therefore, returned more than once to the tale which I had 
actually commenced, and accident at length threw the lost sheets in my way. 

“T happened to want some fishing-tackle for the use of a guest, when it 

occurred to me to search the old writing-desk already mentioned, in which I 
used to keep articles of that nature. I got access to it with some difficulty ; 
and in looking for lines and flies, the long-lost manuscript presented itself. i 
immediately set to work to complete it, according to my original purpose. 
And here I must frankly confess, that the mode in which I conducted the 
story scarcely deserved the success which the romance afterwards attained. 
The tale of Waverley was put together with so little care, that I cannot boast 
of having sketched any distinct plan of the work. The whole adventures of 
Waverley, in his movements up and down the country with the Highland 
cateran Bean Lean, are managed without much skill. It suited best, how- 
ever, the road I wanted to travel, and permitted me to introduce some de- 
scriptions of scenery and manners, to which the reality gave an interest 
which the powers of the author might have otherwise failed to attain for 
them. And though J have been in otler instances a sinner in this sort, I do 
not recollect any of these novels, in which I have transgressed so wide 
in the first of the series.” : 

Waverley was published in 1814, nine years after it had been begun. 
The copyright was not, as has been reported, offered to the London 
booksellers, nor in fact to any bookseller, the author being determined 
to keep it in his own hands. It was published without a name: it 
can hardly, however, be said that it was left to find ifs way without 
any of the usual recommendations. It was reviewed by Mr. JEFFREY, 
and eloquently and warmly eulogized; and though not immediately 
given to Sir Waxter by general readers, there could be little doubt, 
from the tenour of one paragraph of the criticism, that the reviewer 
meant it should be. In fact, notwithstanding all the pains taken to 


ely as 





| countering the dangers and hardships of the New World with the 


avoid disclosure, and all the rumours that circulated, we never, after 
the first twelve months, met one person of any reading that seriously 
doubted the author's identity. Of the motives and means‘for concealin, 
his name from his readers, Sir WALTER gives an interesting a 
amusing account. 

“« My original motive for publishing the work anonymously, was the con- 
sciousness that it was an experiment on the public taste, which might very 
probably fail, and therefore there was no risk of discomfiture. For this pur- 
pose considerable precaution were used to preserve secrecy. My old friend 
and schoolfellow, Mr. James Ballantyne, who printed these novels, had the 
exclusive task of corresponding with the author, who thus had not only the 
advantage of his professional talents, but also of his critical abilities. The 
original manuscript, or, as it°is technically called, copy, was transcribed 
under Mr, Ballantyne’s eye by confidential persons; nor was there an ine 
stance of treachery during the. many years in which these precautions were 
resorted to, although various individuals were employed at different times, 
Double proof-sheets were regularly printed off. One was forwarded to the 
author by Mr. Ballantyne; and the alterations which it received were, by his 
own hand, copied upon the other proof-sheet for the use of the printers, so 
that even the corrected proofs of the author were never seen in the printing- 
office.” 

The fact of the corrections of the proof-sheets not being in Sir 
Water's handwriting, we recollect to have seen stated some years 
before Mr. ConsTasur’s failure; and we believe the practice was con- 
tinued after all shadow of doubt about the author had vanished. 

In men of genius, for the most part, there is as much of the child 
at sixty as at six. Small wits live no infancy; they are little men 
when they come into the world, and little men when they go out of it. 
Sir Watrer, we have no doubt, were he the same in lith and limb as 
he was fifty years ago, would even yet venture his laurels in a bicker, 
with as little hesitation as when he sallied out to contend with “ Green 
Breeks” of the Potterrow. His persisting in his incognito when all 
reasons for remaining concealed had been removed—resolved 

“To keep something to himsel’ he’d hardly tell to ony”— 
is laughably indicative of the naivelé (we are sorry to use a French 
word, but we lack an appropriate one in our own language) that breaks 
out in all that the excellent baronet says and does. 

“If 1 am asked further reasons for the conduct I have long observed, I can 
only resort to the explanation supplied by a critic as friendly as he is intelli- 
gent,—namely, that the mental organization of the novelist must be charac- 
terized, to speak craniologically, by an extraordinary developement of the 
passion of delitescency !_ I the rathersuspect some natural disposition of this 
kind; for, from the instant I perceived the extreme curiosity manifested on 
the subject, I felt a secret satisfaction in bafiling it, for which, when its 
unimportance is considered, I do not well know how to account.” 

Of course it was not to be supposed that the authorship of the 
novels would remain a secret from Sir Watrer’s friends: and it 
was even possible that direct acknowledgments of it might be made 
ata moment of inadvertency. One of these is narrated in an apo- 
cryphal book written soon after Lord Byron's death; the value of 
which was pretty fairly settled in the Westminster Review, we believe 
by Mr. Hosnouss. Sir WAxTER takes notice of the anecdote, though 
it was hardly worth his while. ; 

“In Captain Medwyn’s Conversations of Lord Byron, the reporter states 
himself to have asked my noble and highly-gifted friend, ‘If he was certain 
about these novels being Sir Walter Scott’s 2, To which Lord Byron replied, 
‘Scott as much as owned himself the Author of Waverley to me in Murray’s 
shop. Iwas talking to him about that novel, and lamented that its author 
had not carried back the story nearer to the time of the Revolution :’ Scott, 
entirely off his guard, replied, ‘Ay, I might have done so; but—’ there he 
stopped. It was in vain to correct himself; he looked confused, and relieved 
his embarrassment by a precipitate retreat.” . 

“«T have,’ says Sir Walter, in his quiet and inimitable way, ‘ no recollec- 
tion whatever of this scene taking place; and I should have thought that I 
was morc likely to have laughed than to appear confused, ” 

We have said that the fact of Sir WaLteR’s being the author of the 
novels was not loijg doubted by any person of reading: there were, 
however, a few who, while they allowed that the poetry with much of 
the filling-up was his, yet insisted that the groundwork of the tales 
was another's. Various persons were from time to time pointed out 
as this “ other;” and amongst these we have often heard an ex-clergy- 
man of Edinburgh mentioned. The late DuGALp Stewart, while 
he authoritatively denied the. truth of that rumour, admitted, from 
his own knowledge of the man, that such works might not unreason- 
ably have been expected from the pen of Dr. G. had it been employed 
in such a department of literature. A more prevalent report gave the 
Waverley Novels to Sir Watrer’s brother, Captain THomas Scorr. 
An able critic in the Quarterly Review (the late Mr. Erskine of Kin; 
nedder) adverted to this, if we recollect rightly in reviewing Ola 
Mortality ; and in doing so, announced the true author in nearly direc 
terms. Sir Water himself also mentions it; and states to his 
readers the following fact, which is pretty conclusive of the dispute. 

“*The original manuscripts are all.in existence, and entirely written (hors 
resco referens) in the author’s own hand, excepting during the years 1818 and 
1819, when, being affected with severe iilness, he was obliged to employ the 
assistance of a friendly amanuensis.” 

It was not, however, without some reason that Captain Scort’s 
name had been connected with romanee-writing ; for, though want of 
health prevented him from entering on the task, he had actually 
planned a work of fiction, to the completion of which, in the judgment 
of Sir Wa.rer, he was every way competent ; and he had even chosen 
his hero, The anecdote—a characteristic one, and told in Sir 
Watrer’s best manner—which influenced Captain Scorr’s choice, 
we shall give entire. It forms the third appendix to the General Pre- 
face, from which we have so largely quoted; the first consisting of two 
fragments of unfinished tales, and the second of the fourth and fifth 
chapters of the last volume of Queen-Hoo-Hall. 1t was Captain 
Scort’s intention, Sir Watrer remarks, “to represent his youthful 
acquaintance (‘Green Breeks") as emigrating to America, and en- 
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same dauntless spirit which he had displayed when a boy in his native 
country. He, never, I believe,” adds the baronet, “ wrote a single 
line of the projected work.” a 

The story of “ Green Breeks,” which affection and genius have thus 

hallowed, is as follows. 
ANECDOTE OF SCHOOL DAYS, 
UPON WHICH MR. THOMAS SCOTT PROPOSED TO FOUND A TALE OF FICTION. 

“It is well known in the South that there is little or no boxing at the 
Scottish schools. About forty or fifty years ago, however, a far more dan- 

erous mode of fighting, in parties or factions, was permitted in the streets of 

dinburgh, to the great disgrace of the police, and danger of the parties con- 
cerned. These parties were generally formed from the quarters of the town 
in which the combatants resided, those of a particular square or district 
fighting against those of an adjoining one. Hence it happened that the 
children of the higher classes were often pitted against those of the lower, 
each taking their side according to the residence of their friends. So far as I 
recollect, however, it was unmingled either with feelings of democracy or 
aristocracy, or indeed with malice or ill-will of any kind towards the oppo- 
site party. In fact, it was only a rough mode of play. Such contests were, 
however, maintained with great vigour, with stones, and sticks, and fisticuffs, 
when one party dared tocharge, and the other stood their ground. Of course 
mischief sometimes happened ; boys are said to have been killed at these 
Bickers, as they were called ; and serious accidents certainly took place, as 
many contemporaries can bear witness. 

“The author’s father residing in George-square, in the southern side of 
Edinburgh, the boys belonging to that family, with others in the square, 
were arranged into asort of company, to which a lady of distinction pre- 
sented a handsome set of colours, Now this company or regiment, as a 
matter of course, was engaged in weekly warfare with the boys inhabiting 
the Crosscauseway, Bristo-street, the Potterrow,—in short, the neighbouring 
suburbs. These last were chiefly of the lower rank, but hardy loons, who 
threw stones to a hair’s breadth, and were very rugged antagonists at close 
quarters. The skirmish sometimes lasted for a whole evening, until one 
party or the other was victorious; when, if ours were successful, we drove 
the enemy to their quarters, and were usually chased back by the reinforce- 
ment of bigger lads who came to their assistance. If, on the contrary, we 
were pursued, as was often the case, into the precincts of our square, we were 
in our turn supported by our elder brothers, domestic servants, and similar 
auxiliaries. 

“Tt followed, from our frequent opposition to each other, that though not 
knowing the names of our enemies, we were yet well acquainted with their 
appearance, and had nicknames for the most remarkable of them. One very 
active and spirited boy might be considered as the principal leader in the 
cohort of the suburbs. He was, I suppose, thirteen or fourteen years old, 
finely made, tall, blue-eyed, with long fair hair, the very picture of a youthful 
Goth. This lad was always first in the charge, and last in the retreat—the 
Achilles, at once, and Ajax, of the Crosscauseway. He was too formidable to 
us not to have acognomen; and, like that of a knight of old, it was taken 
from the most remarkable part of his dress, being a pair of old green livery 
breeches, which was the principal part of his clothing; for, like Pentapolin, 
according to Don Quixote’s account, Green Breeks, as we called him, always 
entered the battle with bare arms, legs, and feet. 

“It fell, that once upon a time, when the combat was at the thickest, this 
pete champion headed a sudden charge, so rapid.and furious, that ail: fled 

efore him. He was several paces befdre his comrades, and had actually 
laid his hands on the patrician standard, when one of our party, whom some 
misjudging friend had intrusted with a.couteau de chasse, or hanger, inspired 
with a zeal for the honour of the corps, worthy of Major Sturgeon ‘himself, 
struck poor Green Breeks oyer the head, with strength sufficient to cut him 
down. When this was seen, the casualty was so far beyond what had ever 
taken place before, that both parties fled different ways, leaving. poor Green 
Breeks with his bright hair plentifully dabbled in blood, to the care of the 
watchman, who (honest man) took care not to know who had done the mis- 
chief. The bloody hanger was flung into one of the Meadow ditches, and 
solemn secrecy was sworn on all hands; but the remorse and terror of the 
actor were beyond all bounds, and his apprehensions of the most dreadful 
character. The wounded hero was for a few days in the Infirmary, the case 
being only a trifling one. But though inquiry was strongly pressed on him, 
no argument could make him indicate the person from whom he had received 
the wound, though he must have been perfectly well known:to him. When 
he recovered, and was dismissed, the author and his brothers opened a com- 
munication with him, through the medium of a popular gingerbread baker, 
of whom both parties were customers, in order to tender a subsidy in name 
of smart-money. The sum would excite ridicule were I to name it; 
but sure lam, that the pockets of the noted Green Breeks ntver held as 
much money of his own. He declined the remittance, saying that he would 
not sell his blood; but at the same time reprobated the idea of being an in- 
former, which he said was clam, i. e. base or mean. With much urgency he 
accepted a pound of snuff for the use of some old woman,—aunt, grand- 
mother, or the like,—with whom he lived. We did not become friends, for 
the bickers were more agreeable to both parties than any more pacific amuse- 
ment; but we conducted them ever after under mutual assurances of the 
highest consideration for each other. 

} ‘* Such was the hero whom Mr. Thomas Scott proposed to carry to Canada, 
and involve in adventures with the natives and colonists of that country. 
Perhaps the youthful generosity of the lad will not seem so great in the eyes 

others, as to those whom it was the means of screening from severe re- 

ke and punishment. But it seemed to those concerned, to argue a noble- 
ness of sentiment far beyond the pitch of most minds ; and however obscurely 
the lad, who showed such a frame of noble spirit, may have lived or died, I 
cannot help being of opinion, that if fortune had placed him incircumstances 
calling for gallantry or generosity, the man would have fulfilled the promises 
of the boy. Long afterwards, when the story was told to my father, he 
censured us severely for not telling the truth at the time, that he might have 
attempted to be of use to the young man in entering on life. But our alarms 
for the consequences of the drawn sword, and the wound inflicted with such 
a weapon, were far too predominant at the time for sucha pitch of generosity. 

** Perhaps I ought not to have inserted this schoolboy tale ; but, besides the 
strong impression made by the incident at the time, the. whole accompani- 
ments of the story are matters to me of solemn and sad recollection. Of all 
the little band who were concerned in those juvenile sports or brawls, I can 
scarce recollect a single survivor. Some left the ranks of mimic war to die 
in the active service of their country. Many sought distant lands to return 
no more. Others, dispersed in different paths of life, ‘my dim eyes now 
seek for in vain.’ Of five brothers, all healthy and promising, in a degree 
far beyond one whose infancy was visited by personal infirmity, and whose 
health after this period seemed long very precarious, I am, nevertheless, the 
only survivor, The best loved, and the best deserving to be loved, who had 
destined this incident to be the foundation of literary composition, died 

} ‘before his day,’ inadistant and foreign land;-and trifles assume an im- 
= not their own, when connected with those who have been lovedand 





The simplicity and truth of this little story, are only excelled by its 
fine and feeling conclusion, Yet such—if there be any truth in 
the universal report of his personal friends and acquaintances —form 
the daily conversation of the singularly-gifted baronet; who, as his 
mood is grave or gay, goes on moralizing or “ havering,” all uncon- 
scious that, like the princess in the fairy tale, a shower of rubies and 
pearls and diamonds accompanies the issue of every sentence he 
utters, 

Our notice of this work has extended to a length which we did not, 
contemplate when we entered on it. The engaging nature of the sub- 
ject has led us forward, as an idle bee is led from flower to flower, 
until we have almost forgotten our road home again. We must now 
finish. The plates—we have only before us those that are intended for 
Waverley—are extremely good. Of the four, we prefer the title-page. 
The interview between Bradwardine and Waverley is good; but the 
old Baron, who had a character, (Waverley and Rose are very well— 
they had none), is not exactly what we conceive him to have been. 
Davie Gellatly, on the contrary, is excellent both in expression and 
drawing; and the dogs (they are Epwin LAnpsEER’s) are of course 
superb. With fine propriety, they are represented regarding the 
* innocent” with as much reverence as if he had been a NEwron or 
a Locke; for man, even in his most degraded state, still maintains a 
proud superiority over the lower creation, and the animal of the most 
reason-like instinct falls infinitely short even of the human idiot.—The 
paper and the typography of this work are admirable in texture and in 
clearness. We should imagine that it will prove to the spirited pub- 


jishers a profitable speculation ; for we can hardly suppose that any 
man in England, who can by any exertion scrape together two shil- 
lings a week, will neglect to provide himself with a copy. 





LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND—VOLUME SEVENTH *. 


Ir may be thought presumptuous in a journal of seven days’ gestation, 
to sit in judgment upon the work of years—of numberless nights and 
days of study—of long-continued investigation, wherein single points 
have cost the labour of an entire Spectator. Thus, with a humility 
becoming our position in this instance, we shall write rather in the cha- 
racter of reporters than critics. This seventh volume contains a com- 
plete history of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, together with 
about half the reign of Cuarues the Second. It is scarcely necessary 
to inform our readers, that the history of England by Dr. Lincarp 
is a thoroughly original work: it is not a compilation from existing 
histories, but a new reference to the authorities ; a well-considered and 
sedate narration of all its events, founded upon the whole that remains 
to us in the shape of ‘evidence. The religion of the author—for he is, 
as is well known, a Roman Catholic’ priest—naturally inclines him to 
examine the solidity of many accusations. against the adherents of 
Popery: and if he does not bring greater impartiality to many parts of 
his task.than a Protestant, he at least approaches them with greater in- 
formation, and greater interest. Therefore, at the lowest estimation of 
this history, it is necessarily, on the principle of Audi alteram partem, 
a valuable contribution to this branch of knowledge. But, in our 
opinion, it has far higher claims to notice. We confess, arbitrating be- 
tween the different views which may be taken of our national annals, 
that we perceive no unjust leaning to the author's own church, Catho- 
lics, since the Reformation, have been such a bugbear—so many ima- 
ginary terrors have been connected with their faith and practice—that 
it had become absolutely imperative upon some student of history to 
disinter the truth from the mass of rubbish under which it was 
buried. It is the truth, and, generally speaking, nothing but the 
truth, that flows from the pen of Dr. Lincarp. We cannot expect. 
that he should praise the changes made by the Reformation in the 
Anglican Church; neither does he: but he makes no secret of his 
opinions, neither does he ever pretend to proselytize. 

Dr. Linearn’s temperament is not of that sort which predisposes 
to partiality of any kind: he is one of the coldest of historians. If he 
had written a partial history, it must have arisen out of a calculation 
—a deliberate purpose—in that designing and astute spirit of prosely- 
tism which Anti-Catholics love to call Jesuistry. The forte of this 
writer is certainly not his animation, his spirit, his lightness of style, 
or brilliancy of expression—these are the merits of another order of 
talent. Dr. Linearp excels in clearness, in order, in precision: he 
is not dull, because he infuses into his narrative the earnestness of a 
love of truth: he takes not an interest in persons, but in things. His 
history is the patient result, as all general histories ought to be, of im- 
mense reading; and he does not so much tell the tale of events, as 
draw up the Aeads of his investigation in a lucid and even a forcible 
manner, 

One of the finest passages in our history is the great episode of our 
monarchy the Commonwealth: it is the crus historicorum. Dr. Lin- 
GARD has gone over it with an even hand: we know no book by the 
aid of which so fair and so clear a notion can be had in a short com- 
ag i is to say, a single volume—of this portion of our annals. 

e has entered with spirit into the religious enthusiasm of the times, 
he has analyzed character with acuteness, and on the whole, carried on 
the chain of events in a connected and interesting manner. He has 
also appreciated the situation of England as regards other nations 
during the Commonwealth, with greater accuracy than either Hume 
or any other of his predecessors. In his history of Cuaruzs the Se- 
cond, ‘he is perhaps hardly patriotic enough: he is not very sensible to 
national humiliation : he states the facts with precision, but the reader 
must supply himself with indignation, and all other feelings of the acute 
description. Take, however, the work as a whole, and we shall not easily 
find any other to substitute in its stead: we may say indeed, without 


* Ato. London, 1829. Baldwin and Cradock. 
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hesitation, it is the only text-book of English history we have worthy 
of the present times. 





MORE MILITARY MEMOIRS*. 

Tis is quite a family affair ; and unless it serves any private purposes 
of the author, we do not see much reason for its publication. Events 
of the most interesting kind to a relative have frequently nothing in 
them that the public cares to hear. The death of an individual, for 
instance, unless it is attended with circumstances which distinguish 
it from other deaths, is scarcely worth recording for the world at large, 
while perhaps it is the event of all others most deeply impressed upon 
the hearts of a family circle. This isa truism, and yet “the Survivor” 
seems hardly conscious of it. We believe the author's family to have 
been honourable, useful, and deserving men; but we cannot think 
their history entertaining. Nevertheless, it is not of a kind which 
can by possibility do any harm. Anecdote-mongers may be able to 
glean from it a few characteristic points; such as the story of a British 
sailor, who died for the sake of his joke—at so little do sailors value life. 

‘‘The Britannia also struck: she got off again, but unfortunately went 
down immediately afterwards. Some of the convoy saw her firing guns of 
distress, just before she sunk, and boats were immediately hoisted out, in 
time to save all the crew, except three; one of which was Brigadier-General 
York, who, in attempting to save himself by swimming, was thrown with 
such violence against the side of the ship, that he sank, and was seen no more. 
Another was a private artillery-man, who jumped overboard, with the in- 
tention of rendering assistance to the General; but the poor fellow unhap. 
pily shared the same fate. The third was a seaman, who refused to quit the 
ship, saying, he had lived poor, and he would d—d if he would not die rich. 
He went below where the dollars were stowed, filled his shirt bosom, and 
came upon deck, shouting ‘ huzza!’ till the ship was nearly under water: 
he then took off his hat, gave three cheers, and went down with her.” 

* Military Memoirs of Four Brothers, (natives of Staffordshire) engaged in the service 


of their country, as well in the New World and Africa as on the Continent of Europe. 
By the Survivor. London, 1829. Sams. 




























GLEANINGS. 


Si1x.—It has been found by experiment, that a silk covering ronnd the face 
and head, acts as a protection against malaria and febrile contagion. If, as it is 
supposed, the noxious matter is conveyed through the lungs, it may not be difti- 
cult to account for the operation of this very simple preventive. It is well known 
that the nature of these poisons is such, that they are easily decomposed, and that 
by feeble chemical agents. Now, it is probable, that the heated and compound 
gas which proceeds from the lungs, and which forms an atmosphere within the 
gauze veil of silk, may have power to decompose the miasma in its passage to 
the mouth; or it may be true that the mechanical texture of the silk covering 
prevents the transmission of any deleterious substance ; or that silk possesses the 
property of acting as a non-conductor of miasmata, as well as of electricity. 
Whatever may be the cause, the effect, in all the experiments hitherto. made, has 
proved certain ; and it surely is worthy of trial, since the application is simple, 
and within every body’s reach —From a Correspondent. 

Use or Motes.—The most unnatural of all persecutions that ever was raised 
in a country is that against the mole, that innocent and blessed little pioneer 
who enriches our pastures annually with the first top-dressing, dug with great 
pains and labour from the fattest of the soil beneath. The advantages of this 
top-dressing are so apparent and so manifest to the eyes of, every unprejudiced 
person, that it is really amazing how our countrymen should have persisted, now 
nearly half a century, in the most manly and valiant endeavours to exterminate 
the moles from the face of the earth. Ifahundred men and horses were em- 
ployed on a common sized pasture farm, say of from 1500 to 2000 acres in 
raising and driving manure for a top-dressing of that farm, they would not do it 
so effectually, so neatly, or so equally, as the natural number of moles on that 
farm would do of themselves.—Quarterly Journal of Agriculture ; article 
“ Mole-catching,” by the Ettrick Shepherd. 

Morat Uses oF VoLratre.—Let no man doubt that Voltaire and his disciples, 
like all men and all things that live and act in God’s world, will one day be found 
to have “worked together for good.” Nay that, with all his evil, he has already 
accomplished good, must be admitted in the soberest calculation. How much do 
we include in this one little word—he gave the death stab. to modern superstition ! 
That horrid incubus, which dwelt in darkness, shunning the light, is passing away ; 
with all its racks and poison-chalices, and foul sleeping-draughts, is passing away 
without return. He who sees even a little way into the signs of the times, sees 
well that both the Smithfield fires and the Edinburgh thumbscrews (for these too 
must be held in remembrance) are things which have long, very long, lain behind 
us; divided from us by a wall of Centuries, transparent indeed, but more impas- 
sable than adamant. For, as we said, Superstition is in its death-lair: the last 
agonies may endure for decades or for centuries ; but it carries the iron in its 
heart, and will not vex the earth any more. That, with Superstition, Religion is 
also passing away, seems to us a still: more ungrounded fear. ° Religion cannot pass 
away. The burning of a little straw may hide the stars of the sky; but the stars 
are there ‘and will reappear, On the whole, we must repeat the often-repeated 
saying, that itis unworthy a religious man to view an irreligious one either with 
alarm or aversibn ; or with any other feeling than regret, and hope, and brotherly 
commiseration. If he seek Truth, is he not our brother, ard to be pitied? If he do 
not seek truth, is he not still our brother, and to be pitied still more ? Old Ludovicus 
Vives has a story of a clown that killed his ass because it had drunk up the moon, 
aud he thought the world could ill spare that luminary. So he killed his ass, ut 
lunam redderet, The clown was well-intentioned, but unwise. _ Let us not imi- 
tatehim ; let us not slay a faithful servant, who has carried us far. He has not 
drunk the moon; but only the reflection of the moon, in his own poor water-pail, 
where too, it may be, he was drinking with purposes the most harmless.— Foreign 
Review, No. VI. 

Tue Oax,—An ‘interesting volume might be formed, entitled the “History of 
the Oak,”? The first mention that we know of this tree is that ancient of days, 
the “ Oak of Mamre,” under which Abraham sat in the heat of the day; and that 
it was an oak, one of the fathers, Eusebius, tells us, as it remained an object of 
veneration even in the time of Constaritine. We should note all the celebrated 
querci of antiquity ; the, use, value, strength, duration, &c. of its timber ; the 
infinite variety of purposes to which its various parts are applied by the mechanic, 
the dyer, the artisan; the insects, which amount to hundreds of species, that live, 
and have their being on the oak; the vegetables it nourishes, ferns, lichens, 
mosses, agarics, boleti, &c.; the saw-dust, apples, gall-nuts, acorns, leaves, and 
imaumerable et cetera of Britain’s guardian tree, However highly the Druids 
















































might venerate the oak, and make it the emblem and residence of their deity 
yet the intrinsic value of this tree was unknown to our remote forefathers. All 
their knowledge of its virtues was probably included in its uses for builaing, its 
acorns for their swine, and, perhaps, its bark for preserving the skins which they 
used, Modern ingenuity and necessity have brought its various qualities into 
notice, or our oak would have received such honours as in days of darkness 
were conferred upon inanimate things. Attica considered the olive as the gift 
of her tutelary goddess, and some benevolent saint would have been lauded and 
hymned for having endowed the oak of Britain with such extensive virtues for the 
good of mankind—Journal of a Naturalist, 








LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS, OR PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

Craig-Millar Castle, and other Poems. By John Gordon Smith, M.D., M.R.S.L.——~ 
The Village Nightingale and other Tales. By Elizabeth Frances Dagley, author of 
Fairy Favours——Mr. Planché has announced a Series of Designs for the Costumes in 
Richard I11.——The author of the Opening of the Sixth Seal is about to publish an 
Essay, suggesting a more easy and practical mode of acquiring General Knowledge—— 
The Rey. Dr. Burrow will shortly publish a translation of a German religious work, 
entitled, Stunden der Andacht—Hours of Devotion——Sir Roger Gresley is about to 
publish The Memoirs of a Minor——Mr. William George Meredith, A.M. of Brazennose 
College, Oxford, is to publish Memoirs of Bernadotte, King of Sweden and Norway—— 
Three years inCanada, By Mr. Mactaggart, an engineer, who was sent out by Govern- 
ment to superintend the works at the Rideau Canal. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 

Bacot on Syphilis, Svo. 9s, bds.—Treatise on the Police and Crimes of the Metropolis, 
by the editor of the Cabinet Lawyer, 8vo. 12s, bds.—Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. 
II. 8vo. 12s. bds.—Curtis on the Deaf and Dumb, 8vo. 10s, 6d. bds. —Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Works, with Lives of the Author by Oldys and Birch, 8 vols. Svo.—Biscoe on the Acts 
of the Apostles, 8vo.—The British Historical Intelligencer, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Allwood’s 
Key to the Revelation of St. John, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. bds.—Fuller on Justification, 8vo. 
10s. bds.—Lushington’s Journey from Calcutta to Europe, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds.—Bics 
kersteth’s Christian Student, 12mo. 9s. bds.—Laseque’s French Grammar, 12mo. 5s. 6d: 
bds.—Sillery’s Vallery, a Poem, 2 vols. 12mo, 10s, bds.—Franceeur’s Complete Mathe- 
matics, Vol. I. 8yo. lds. bds, 








THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Oxrorp, May 5.—In a convocation hoiden yesterday, the Rev. Ashhurst Turner Gil- 
bert, D.D. Principal of Brasennose, was nominated, and approved, as a perpetual Dele- 
gate of Privileges, in the room of the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. In the same convocation, 
the nomination of Renn Dickson Hampden, M.A. late Fellow of Oriel, and of the Rey. 
John Carr, M.A. Fellow of Balliol, as Public Examiuers in Literis Humanioribus, and 
also of the Rev. Augustus Page Saunders, M.A. Student of Christ Church, as Public Ex. 
aminer in Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis, was finally approved. At a meeting of 
the heads of Colleges holden this day, the Rev. Henry Soames, M.A. of Wadham College 
(author of the History of the Reformation of the Church of England), was elected to 
preach the Bampton Lectures for the year 1830. 

May 7.—This day the following degrees were conferred. Bachelor in Civil Law— 
Rey. John Flory Howard, M.A. Trinity—Masters of Arts—Thomas Brown, Magdalen 
Hall; Rev. Walter Cartwright Kitson, Worcester; Rev. Jas. Hadley, Scholar of Wor- 
cester; George Clive, Brasennose; William Rhodes Bernard, Balliol.—Bachelors of 
Arts—David Vavasor Durell, Christ Church, incorporated from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Grand Compounder; William Fisher, St. Edmund Hall; Richard Fawssett, 
Lincoln; John Swainson, Brasennose. 

CAMBRIDGE, May 8.—At acongregation on Wednesday last the following degrees were 
conferred. Doctor in Divinity—The Rev. Joseph Allen, Trinity College, Prebendary of 
Westminster. Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. James Blomfield, Emmanuel College ; Rev. 
Charles Wesley, Christ College, Alternate Minister of St. Mary’s Chapel, Fulham. Mas- 
ters of Arts—Henry Ashington, Trinity College ; Howard Elphinstone, ditto; William 
Keeling, Fellow of St. John’s College : William Hallows Miller, Fellow of ditto; Rev. 
Harry William Crick, Jesus College; Henry Alexander Brown, Christ College; Thomas 
Kenyon, ditto, (compounder) ; Rev. A. H. Small, Fellow ef Emmanuel College. Bache- 
lor in Civit Law--Rev: Paul Ashmore, Christ College. Bachelors of Arts—George Henry 
Feachem, Trinity College; Robert Devéy, ditto; Calmady Pollexfen Hamlyn, ditto ; 
Charles Henry Templeton, ditto ; William Henry Tudor, ditto; Thomas Moore, St. 
John’s College; William George Nott, ditto; Thomas Storer, ditto; Francis John 
Courtenay, St. Peter’s College ; William Ludlow, ditto; Thomas Moore, ditto; Horace 
Pitt Shewell, ditto; Thornhill Heathcote, Clare Hall; Edward Ethelstone, Pembroke 
College ; Charles Fox Chawner, Corpus Christi College; John Hooper, ditto; George 
William Straton, ditto: James King Went, ditto; Richard Bethel Boys, Queen’s Col- 
lege; James Meller Brown, ditto; Joseph Brown, ditto; Charles Clark, ditto; John 
Hodgson Steble, ditto; Richard Taylor, ditto; Bryan S. Broughton, Christ College; 
James Penford, ditto ; Allen Allicock Young, Magdalene College ; Thomas James Rocke, 
Downing College. At the same congregation, Dr, Charles Richard Elrington, Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Dublin, was admitted D.D. ad eundem. 





THE CHURCH. 


The Rev. George Hodson, M.A. Minister of Christ Church, Birmingham, and formerly 
Fellow of Magdalene College, has been appointed Archdeacon of Stafford, and a Canon 
Residentiary of Lichfield Cathedral, in the room of the late Venerable Archdeacon Nares 
—On Saturday last, the Rev. Robert Willis, M.A. Junior Fellow of Caius College, was 
elected a Senior Fellow; Joseph Henry Jerrard, B.A. a Frankland Fellow; and Robert 
Murphy, B.A. a Perse Fellow of the Society—The Rey. Alexander Henry Small, M.A. 
was admitted a Fellow on the foundation of Sir Wolston Dixie, at Emmanuel College— 
William Royde Colbeck, B.A. Scholar of Emmanuel College, was elected a Fellow of 
that Society. 





THE ARMY. : 


Wanr-orrice, May 7.—The half-pay of the under-mentioned officers has been can- 
celled from the 8th of May, 1829, inclusive, on their receiving a commuted allowance for 
their commissions :—Lieut. John Francis Wentworth Winslow, half-pay 41st Foot; 
Ens. William Rutter, half-pay 44th Foot; Lieut. Edward Nicholas, half-pay 7]st Foot ; 
Lieut. Hodgson Shepherd, half-pay 24th Light Dragoons ; Ens. Saumarez Carey, half- 
pay 5th Foot; Ens. Nesbitt Wood, half-pay 58th Foot; Lieut. Arthur Grueber, half-pay 
unattached ; Lieut. Archibald Dunbar, half-pay unattached; Lieut. John Pratt, half-pay 
Royal Corsican Rangers ; and Lieut. William Van, half-pay unattached. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. Fripay Evenina. 

We have several arrivals from India this week, but all of them are of older dates than 
vessels which we have formerly reported. No additional information has been received 
relative to the hurricane near the Mauritius. 

Arrived.—At Gravesend, May 3d, Diamond, Clarke, from Bengal; Ulster, Shannon, 
from Bombay; and Mary, Monroe, from Mauritius; 4th, Boyne, Pope, from Bengal and . 
Madras, and Fortesque, Henderson, from Mauritius; 5th, Elizabeth, Stewart, from the 
Cape: 6th, Esther, Robinson, from Bombay. At Portsmouth, May 6th, H.M.S. Heli- 
con, from Mauritius, At Liverpool, May 6th, Packet, M‘Arthur, from Bengal, At Ba- 
tavia, Jan. 5th, Alice, Powditch, from Liverpool. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, May 2d, Alexander, Ogilvie, for Singapore; 6th, Norfolk, 
Greig, for New South Wales; 7th, Resolution, Parker, for the Cape, and H.C. S, Mi- 
nerva, Probyn, for Madras and Bengal. 

Spoken.—Sesostris, from London to Bombay, 4th Jan,, 21 south, 73 east; Statira, from 
London to Bengal, 28th April, 45 north, 10 west. 

Saturpay Mornine, 

Sailed.—From Gravesend, May 8th, Mountaineer, Sheal, for the Cape. . 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 


Brrrxvs.—On the 2d inst. in Wimpole-street, the Lady of W. Marshall, Esq. M.P. of 
a son and heir—On the Ist inst. at Buckland-house, near Portsmouth, the Lady of J.C. 
Schetky, Esq. of the Royal Naval College, of a daughter—On the 3d. inst, at Kingston- 
grove, in Oxfordshire, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Thellusson of a daughter—On the 4th inst. 
at Duncroft-house, Staines, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Carmichael, of a son—At Edinburgh, 
the lady of Sir J. Murray Nasmyth, of Posso, of a son—At Edinburgh, the Lady of Joba 
Campbell, Esq. younger of Succoth, M,P. of a son, 
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MArriAces.—At St. Mary’s, Islington, the Rev. C. C. Wheat, to Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir Thomas Whichcote, Bart.—At Winford, ‘Henry Edward, eldest 
son of Henry Elton, Esq. of Winford-house, Somerset, to Sarah Frances, only daughter 
of the late Rev. Lewis Clutterbuck, of Newark-park, Gloucestershire—On the 6th inst, 
at St. Marylebone, John, the eldest son of John Archer Houblon, Esq. to Ann, daughter 
of Captain W. Deans Dundas, Royal Navy—On the 28th ult. at the British Consul’s, 
Bordeaux, Joseph Blackburn, Esq. to Caroline Louisa, second daughter of the Rev. 
Henry Allan Lagden, of Balsham-house, Cambridgeshire—On the 5th inst. Lord Dormer, 
of Grove-park, Warwickshire, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughter of Sir Henry Tich- 
borne—On the 5th inst. the Rev. Edward Cardwell, Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Oxford, and Rector of Stoke Bruern, Northamptonshire, to Cecilia, young- 
est daughter of the late Henry Fielden, Esq. of Wilton-house, Lancashire. 

Dearus.—At Kirkaldy, on the 22d ult. Alexander Chalmers, Esq. surgeon. Mr. 
Chalmers was a younger brother of Professor Chalmers—At her residence in Belgrave- 
street, the Lady Forester—Louisa, wife of John Augustus Knipe, Esq. and youngest 
daughter of Sir W.B. Rush, of Wimbledon-house, Surrey—On the Ist inst. Maria 
eldest daughter of Alexander Hamilton Hamilton, Esq. of the Retreat, Devonshire, and 
of Hullerhirst, Ayrshire—On the 2d inst, at his residence at Pembury, Kent, aged 44, 
Captain Charles Shaw, R.N. second son of Sir John Gregory Shaw, Bart. of Kenward, 
in the same county—On the 3d inst. at Islington, James Kearsley, Esq. aged 84—On the 
Ath inst. at Stoke Dabernon, Mrs. F. Fetherstonhaugh, relict of the Rev. Utrick Fether- 
stonhaugh, aged 100—On the 8th inst, at his house in Spring-gardens, Charles Lord Col- 
chester, formerly Speaker of the House of Commons, in the 72d year of his age—On the 
6th inst. Mrs. Dalrymple, wife of General Dalrymple, York-place, Portman-square—At 
Calcutta, on the 24th of October last, Capt. James Bontein, eldest son of the late Lieut.- 

Col, Sir James Bontein. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, May 5. 

PARTNERSHIPS Dissotven.—E. Day and T. B. Fleming, Chancery-lane, attornies— 
J.,1., and G. Goble, Kentish-buildings, Southwark, hop-factors; as far as regards I, 
Goble—W. and H. Rushton, Macclesfield, common-carriers—Andrews and Son, Wood- 
street, Cheapside, woollen-manufacturers—S,. Kevan and Sons, Magdalen-street, Ber- 
mondsey-street, slaters ; as far as regards S, Kevan—J. Philp and J. J. Seagood, Bread- 
street, Cheapside, table-linen-manufacturers—I, Jefferson and 'T, B. James, Bishopsgate- 
street-within, linen-drapers—Jones and Outtrim, Wood-street, Spitalfields, pawnbrokers 
—J. Coleby and C. Brady, Great Surrey-street, surgeons—J. Cotton and W. Bunn, Wor- 
cester, coal-merchants—Jones and Hamer, Bishopsgate-street-without, woollen-drapers 
—J. Almond and T’. Cooper, Liverpool, coal-merchants—W. Windale and H. and G. 
Ashley, Lord Mayor’s Court-officey Royal- Exchange, attornies—C, C. Eyre and T. Man- 
ley, Bristol, surgeons—J. Breasley and H. Hord, Leeds, plumbers—T. Foster and Co. 
Evesham Oil-mills, Worcestershire, oil-merchants—Marrable and Battson, Romford, 
bricklayers—Litherland, Davies, and Co. Liverpool, watch-manufacturers. 

INSOLVENTS.—May 4, G. and W. Hunvt, Rugeley, Staffordshire, tailors—W. HAr- 
RISON, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, woollen-cloth-manufacturer, 

Bankrurrs.—[To surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.|—M1cHart 
ConsTABLE, Commercial-chambers, Mark-lane, flour-factor, May 8, 15, June 16: 
solicitor, Mr. Nicholson, Dowgate-hil—Orro JAcosn Groraz HAwkins, Tufley- 
house, Gloucestershire, boarding-house keeper, May 12, 19, June 16: solicitor, Mr. 
Spencer, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry—JAMEs Simms, otherwise Sims, St. John-street, 
Clerkenwell, victualler, May 12, 19, June 16: solicitors, Messrs. Young and Ware, 
Blackman-street, Southwark—DANIEL MAcKELLAR, Ely-place, Middlesex, wine- 
merchant, May 12, 19, June 16: solicitor, Mr. Gates, Lombard-street—Joun Scorrt, 
Northall, Bucknghamshire, horse-dealer, May 12, 22, June 16: solicitor, Mr. Gresham, 
Barnard’s-inn—Freperick DixoON, Oxford-street, upholsterer, May 12, 22, June 16: 
solicitor, Mr. Brough, Shoreditch. 

BanKrupts.—[To surrender in the Country.|—Joun Watts, Chipping, Lambourne, 
Berkshire, tailor, May 14, 15, June 16: solicitors, Messrs. Hillier and Lewis, Raymond- 
buildings, Gray’s-inn—Groree Ginss PArny and Pattie Rock, Cheltenham, builders, 
May 19, 20, June 16: solicitors, Messrs. Beetham and Sons, Freeman’s-court, Cornhill 
—WiLLiAm Lait, St. Clement’s, Oxfordshire, builder, May 19, 20, June 16: solicitor, 
Mr. Umney, Chancery-lane—RicuaArp and WILLIAM SEN10R, Manchester, manufac- 
turers, May 20, 21, June 16: solicitors, Messrs. Willis, Watson, Bower, and Willis, 
Tokenhouse-vard—THOMAS SMADLEY, Warwick, victualler, May 13, 14, June 16: 
solicitors, Messrs. Heming and Baxters, Gray’s-inn-place—Rosert SPENCER, Leeds, 
grocer, May 27, 28, June 16: _ solicitors, Messrs. Makinson and Sanders, Middle- 
Temple—Tuomas Turner, Liverpool, boot and shoe-dealer, May 15, 16, June 16: 
solicitors, Messrs. Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row—CHar.es 
Woo .ery CorFixeLp, Norwich, leather-cutter, May 13, 15, June 16: solicitors, Messrs. 
Holme, Frampton, and Loftus, New-inn—fuomas Paice, Llanfair, Montgomeryshire, 
maltster, May 11, 12, June 46: solicitor, Mr. Edmunds, Cooke’s-court, Serle-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn—BARTHOLOMEW Davis, Leominster, flax-dresser, May 1], 12, June 

16: solicitor, Mr. Lloyd, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. 

DivipENps.—May 29, J. Brice, Pontefract, Yorkshire, corn-dealer—May 26, J. Cottin, 
Broad-street, merchant—June 2, W. Stratford, Tottenham-court-road, cutler—May 26, 
J. Shackle, Milk-street, Cheapside hosier—May 26, F.and S. Eveleigh, Union-street, 
Southwark, hat-manufacturers—May 29, P. Lloyd, Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars-road, 
malt-factor—May 26, R. Wilkinson, London—June 5, S. Pearson, Birmingham, cabinet- 
maker—June 16, W.'T. Power, Birmingham, and Congleton, Cheshire, silkman—June 
16, R. N. Orton, Ashted, Warwickshire, scrivener—May 27, RK. C, Harvey, Alburgh, and 
E. Hill, Wortwell, Norfolk, millers—May 28, C. and T. Simkin, Leek, Staffordshire, 
mercers—May 26, R. Ritchie, London, merchant—May 18, J. Ackroyd, Sheffield, draper, 

Certiricates to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before May 
26—S. Carroll, Fenchurch-street, broker—D. James, Minories, woollen-draper—H. 
Hanks, Great Surrey.street, Surrey, shoe-maker—G, Crookenden, Russell-street, Ber- 
mondsey, tanner—J. and W. Lewthwaite, Lancaster, scriveners—T. Moorhouse, Shef- 
field, victualler—J. White, Sheffield, table-knife-manufacturer—W. Winscombe, Bristol, 
builder—G. Helm, Worcester, linendrapgr. 





Friday, May 8. 

PartNersnuirs Dissotven.—J. and J.W. Newhall, Woolwich, Kent, ironmongers— 
J. Cort, sen. B. Cort, and J. Barston, Leicester, ironmongers (as far as regards J. Cort, sen. 
R. Morris, J. Carter, and J. Smith, Liverpool, wine-merchants—W. Case, and T. Bridg- 
man, Cambridge, woollen-drapers—T. and G, Farrar, Scholes, Kirkburton, Yorkshire, 
dyers—W.and J. Douglas, Coventry, ironmongers—E. Connell, J. Wright, and G. John- 
stone, Genoa, dealers; as far as regards G. Johnstone—T. Wetherell and W. Mencke, 
Nun head, Camberwell, Surrey, brick-makers—J. Tully and J. Harrison, Apsley, Hud- 


dersfield, Yorkshire, silk-dyers—A. and J. Woodhead, Netherthong, Almondbury, York- 


shire, clothiers—W. Duncan, D. Bryson, T, Aikman, P. Ewing, D. Kennedy, and R. 
Weir, New Clyde Shipping Company, Glasgow—H. Davies and P. Whittingham, Liver- 


pool, bookbinders—G. and J. Ray, Nottingham, and Wood street and Gutter-lane, 
Cheapside, manufacturers—C. and R. Kinder, Cheapside linen-drapers—E. Charlton 
and I. T. Miller, Coal-Exchange, coal-factors—H. and R. Treffry and B. Fox, Exeter, 
Devonshire, tea-dealers ; as far as regards B. Fox—C, Shargool and W. Tolley, Bir- 
mingham, Warwickshire, dealers in musical instruments—J. Roberts, R. Leonard, and 
J. Hare, sen. of Hillsbridge wharf, near {Lemple-gate, Bristol, coal-merchants; us far 


as regards R, Leonard—O. Johnson, J. Berry, and R. Harris, Birmingham, glass-manu- 
facturers ; as far as regards O. Johnson—G. Wakem 


W. Green, Macclesfield and Congleton, Cheshire, brass- founders. 


INSOLVENTS.—May 6, Joun Leg STEVENS, coul-merchant—May 6, JoHN STEVENS, 
Plymouth, ship-owner—May 6, JAMES STEVENS, Plymouth, culm-merchant—May 7, 
James Epwarps, Twickenham, boot-maker—May 8, Tuomas Hunt, Strand, stationer. 

BANKRUPTCY SuPERSEDED.—THoMAS GLOVER, JouUN OAKDEN, RALPH LoMAs, 


Joun Deruick, and Joun GREEN, Derby, flax-manufacturers, 


BANKRuPtTs.—[Jo surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.|\—CAaTuer- 
RINE BARBER, Little Newport-street, Westminster, victualler, May 15, 26, June 19: 
;. Vandercom and Comyn, Bush-lane, Cannon-street—Joun MINTER 





solicitors, Mess 


Harr, East India-chambers, Leadenhall-street, wine-merchant, May 12, 22, June 19: 
solicitor, Mr. Bowden, Little St. Thomas Apostle—Joun Hussry FAGAN, Old Broad- 
street, merchant, May 15, 26, June 19: solicitor, Mr. Nias, Princes-street, Bank—WIL- 
L1AM SHERLBEY, Stanwell, inn-keeper, May 15, 19, June 19: solicitor, Mr. Robinson, 
Orchard-street, Portman-square—RicHarp Bapcock, Gutter-lane, warehouseman, May 
22, 22, June 19; solicitors, Messrs. James, Bucklersbury—James PATTERSON, sen, 


Qnd GEORGE FREDERICK PaArrERgON, Manor-house, Shackiewel), 





anand E.C, Wilson, Thame, Ox- 
fordshire, surgeons—R. Thompson and H. Way, Duke-street, St. James’s, tailors—W. 
Perrin and H. Bragg, Brick-hill-lane, provision-agents—J., H. S., and E, Winter, Bris- 
tol, comb-makers ; as far as regards H. S. Winter—P., J., and A. Rutherford, Marlbo- 
rough.street, tailors; as far as regards P. Rutherford—J. P. Osborne, J. C. Spurden, D. 
Pettikin, and T. Creek, Colchester, Essex, coal-merchants—T. Stringer (deceased) and 


keepers, May 12, 22, June 19: solicitor, Mr. Noy, Cannon-street—BENJAMIN Stosa, 
Bermondsey-wall, Bermondsey, shipwright, May 15, 22, June 19: solicitors, Messrs, 
Jones and Howard, Mincing-lane, 

BAaNnkKRupts.—[To surrender in the Country.J—Grorce WoopiNnG, (otherwise 
GrorGe Woaks Woop1ne), Eardisley, Herefordshire, grocer, May 15, 16, June 19; 

solicitor, Mr. Smith, Basinghall-street-—Ricuarp, Estusr, and ANN SiMs, and Jamrs 

Hamer, jun. Mansfield and Nottingham, cotton-dealers, June 2,3, 19: solicitors, Messrs, 
Taylor, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn—Georce Ace and WINGFIELD Gee, Mur. 
cott-mill, Gloucestershire, silk-throwsters, May 18, 19, June 19: solicitors, Messrs, 
Wimburn and Collett, Chancery-lane—Caartes Harris, Alcester, Warwickshire, 

saddler, May 18, 19, June 19: solicitor, Mr. Michael, Red Lion-square—JAmes Gun. 
TON GARNER, Ryton-upon-Dunsmore, Warwickshire, miller, May 18, 19, June 19; 
solicitors, Messrs. Heming and Baxter, Gray’s-inn-place—JamES TOWNLEY, Castle 
Donington, Leicestershire, cotton-spinner, May 2, 3, June 19: solicitors, Messrs. Hurd 
and Johnson, Temple—Tnomas Dickinson, Liverpool, timber-merchant, May 2), 26, 
June 19: solicitors, Messrs. Kearsey and Hughes, Lothbury. 

DivipENDs.—June 5, W. Remington, R. Stephenson, D. R. Remington, and J, Pp, 

Toulmin, Lombard-street, bankers—June 5, J H. Teulon, Finch Lane, Cornhill, mer. 
chant—May 29, J. Dowley, Howland-street, Tottenham-tourt-road, and R. Tuck, Pem. 
broke-square, Kensington, builders—May 29, J. Brooke and C. Bowstead, Nantwich, 
Cheshire, and Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, common-brewers—J une 3, W. Drinkwater, 
Manchester, woollen-draper—June 12, J. Dupnill, jun., Wakefield, Yorkshire, tailor— 
June 9, J. Weelands, late of Durham, draper—May 29, D. Austin, No. 14, Cottage-groye, 
Mile-end-town, brickmaker—May 29, E. C. Little, Old Kent-road, Camberwell, brewer 
—May 29, D. Hiatt, Albany-road, Camberwell, and of Sweeting’s-alley, scrivener—May 
29, H. Brown, late of Twickenham, Middlesex, cabinet-maker—May 29, Manasses, 
otherwise Manasse, M‘Shane, late of Foley-place (but now of the King’s Bench Prison), 
upholsterer—May 29, J. Till, Basinghall-street, woollen-draper—May 29, R. Pullen, 
Leeds, merchant—May 29, T. Christian, Crown-street, Finsbury-square, woollen-draper 
—May 29, E. Womersley, Little Guildford-street, Southwark, hat-manufacturer—May 29, 
J. Harrop, Grasscroft, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, clothier (trading under the firm of J. 
Harrop and Son)—May 29, W. J. Rumsey, Harp-lane, victualler—May 29, W. Jones, 
New Bond-street, linen-draper—May 29, W. Holland, Rotherhithe, linen-draper—May 
29, J. Kendall, Stratford, Essex, cow-keeper—June 3, W. Gracie, Berwick-upon-T weed, 
printer—June 1, M. Kirby, The Wood, Hawkshead, Lancashire, butcher—May 29, F, 
Oldfield, late of Pall-mall, but now of Norton-street, Tottenham-court-road, wine-mer- 
chant, 
CrertiFIcAtes to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before 
May 29.—H. Rowland, Chilworth, Surrey, paper-manufacturer—W. S. Hollis, Cheiten- 
ham, Gloucestershire, gun-maker—J. Todd, Sheffield, Yorkshire, bookseller—R. W. G, 
Douglas, Woodcote, Sussex, coach-proprietor—J. P. Clarke, Drayton, Warwickshire, 
dealer—W. Smith, Devizes, Wiltshire, carver and gilder—H. R. Wilkinson, of the ship 
York, master-mariner—W. Downing, late of Ripon, Yorkshire, money-scrivener—J, 
Cooper, Strood, Kent, wool-stapler—G. Barehead, New Malton, Yorkshire, coal-mer- 
chant—T. and T. R. Andrews, Tavistock-place, St. Pancras, coal-merchants—G. Warne, 
Clifton, Gloudestershire, hotel-keeper—J. Cockerell, Stones-end, Blackman-street, New- 
ington, Surrey, pawnbroker—J. Evennett, Potter-street, Harlow, Essex, jobber—J, 
Marshall, late of Vere-street, Oxford-street, linen-draper—W. C, Brumwell, Natland, 
Westmoreland, currier. 








LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, May 8. 
With the exception of Oats, of which there is a fair arrival this week both from our 
own coast and Ireland, the supply of all articles of Grain is very limited, and on the 
whole we have little alteration in our trade. Fine Wheat readily supports Monday’s 
prices: and the same may be said of Barley, Beans, and Peas. ‘The Oat trade is very 
steady, with a fair sale for good fresh corn, In other articles no variation, 
Return Price of Grain on board ship, per Quarter, as under :— 





s. Ss & | Si a) ty 
Wheat, Essex, | Old,......—to—} Maple, ..35 to 36! Oats, Feed, 12 to ls 
ed, ....50 to56' Rye, ... ..82—35|- White, ..30—36| Fine, ...22—2%4 


Fine, . ...62 — 64, Barley, ...:27 —30} Boilers, ..40 — 42 
Old | Fine,.... 34— 36 | Beans, small,34 — 38 
White, ...55 — 60 Malt, ......50 —58| Ticks,....27 —30 
Fine, ....68 —70 Fine, ....60—62} Harrow, .33— 35 
Superfine, 72 — 74 Peas, Hog,..30 —34 Old,.. ...—-—— 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of CORN, 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, for the Week ending May 1. 
Wheat,.. cece. 06698. Od. | Oats i. cccccccevescee DIS. 4d. | Beans, .o.s vece0e 333110, 
Barley, ...+. »...d1 3 Rye, cocccccece cocoedl 10 POGRi.v cxicee «83 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS, 
Wheat, ......0++ 69s.10d. | Oats, ......000 .seee 21s. Od. | Beans, .......00 34s. 3d, 
Barley,.. ese. « 32 8 | Rye és 0 oe 34 7 Peas, ose veces « 34 5 
DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 


Poland, .. 14— 20 
Fine, ....23—25 
Potato, ..27—%8 
Fine, 29 — 30 











Wheat oc cececcce 





108. Gd. POate ce cecccas sos. 168. SA. |] BEANS ccvece coo 188:-80. 
i ee) ie a eS ee vitae ks, SO REM i se nepsccas J0 0 
GRAIN (Quarters) arrived from April 27, to May 2, both inclusive. 
Wheat | Barley Malt Oats Rye Beans Peas Flour 
English 1976 1954 4138 9238 7 7380 312 5406 sks, 
Irish _ _ _ 1961 _ _ _ 602 
Foreign 350 934 _ 1784 _ 100 75 _ 





: QUANTITIES and PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &e. 
Sold in this Market during the week ending Tuesday, April 28, from the Returns to 
the Inspector by the Corn Factors.—Imperial Measure. 
Quars. Aver. wars. Aver. Quars. Aver. 
Wheat .. 2604 .68s.11d.{ Oats... .. 25069 . 23s. Od. | Beans...... 1448 .. 3ls. 4d. 
Barley .. 3059 .. 30 Y Rye .. 137 .. 34 2 Peas 613 .. 32 1 
SMITHFIELD, Fripay, May 38. 

We have a very dull trade this morning for every description of Meat, and prices have 
in consequence given way. Beefis lower by 2d. per stone than on Monday, the best 
Scots realizing but 4s. 2d.; and Mutton with difficulty supports the terms of that day. 
Veal is reduced full 4d. per stone, 5s. 4d. being the highest quotation. Lamb has also 
declined 4d. Pork, however, is still quoted at 5s. 

To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef ...esese0- 38. 4d. tods. Sd. to 4s. 2d. | Veal .. .....4s. 10d. to 5s. Od. to 5s. 4d. 
Mutton........ 3s. 8d. to 4s. Od. to 4s.2d. | Pork ........4s. Ud. to 4s, 4d. to ds. Od. 
Lamb -. 5s. 4d. to 6s. Od. 
Head of Cattle this day....... ... | Beasts, 412 | Sheep, 7570 | Calves, 214 | Pigs, 120 
Head of Cattle on Monday. Beasts, 2644 | Sheep, 16640 | Calves, 150 | Pigs, 16 
NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef, ...... 3s. Od. to 3s. 6d. Veal,.. . 3s. Od. to 4s, 8d. 
Mutton,... . 3s, Od. to 4s. Od. Pork, .......3s. Sd. to 4s, 8d. 
Lamb ..... 5s. 4d. to 6s. Od. 
PRICE OF POTATOES, May 8. 
5s. to 31. 10s. per ton | Oxnobles and Shaws 21. 5s. to 31. Os. 
- Al. Os. to 41. 5s. | Scotch Reds.... ... 41. Os. to Al. ds. 
COAL MARKET, May 6. 
Ships at Markee. Ships sold. 
40. Newcastle.... « ssccece L0d-00s evcee « 243. 3d. to 323. Od. 
314 Sunderland . 214.2 ..00 cee. ee 298. Ud. to 33s. 3d. 


COPPER ORES SOLD AT CAMBORNE, May 7, 1829. 
1 £ 














Marsh Champs 31. 
Kidneys.... 





Prices. 














ons. ». 8 Me 
OONROUCM EE MADEN: ois 6s oscs 00d saried er cecseecegseds BO toevtee, G88 2 OC 
RIMAGE DONE SSS Gb bs oe creas caerens cee Jaxaviecvess “UE: sscesee Conti oO 
Dolcoath....... . Seas 907 ...... 5908 15 0 

One-third of Dolcoath Ore is reserved for Fox, Williams and Co, 

North Roskear ...... Pgh cahehagerctapeshscecsaetee Ree estera pe aL 6 
TIAMORLOE u'o559 6000 0s (660560 5-9'00 v6.06 6.64.90:506646,04, 04M ea aede. chee oe 
WUERY POEs. os 0s cscs tecce ee 217 1213 15 6 
Consol. Crinnis Mines.. oa 12 ovine” «1S SO 
South Rogkear .. 00 cocvcccscccccscccccecscvcevesces SF cscoee 882 16 0 
Condurrow .....+.. 48 241 4 0 
Ivey’s Ore, Portreath .. 21 53 0 6 
Quentrell’s Ore, Dorececccrccccatecveccccdecccccese 20 50 10 0 





20,733 2 6 





boardipg-house. 


Average Standard, €108. 10 Average Produce, 84. 
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R. BUCKINGHAM to tut READERS or toe SPHYNX. 


Tur Readers of Tak SpuHynx will no doubt remember the announcement made in one 
of its recent Numbers, of Mr. BuckineGHAm’s wish to find some successor in his 
labours, on whom he could place a perfect reliance for continuing the Paper on its origi- 
nal principles and plan; or some fit and appropriate contemporary Journal, with which 
he could conscientiously associate it, advantageously to his readers, and satisfactorily to 
himself. The only reason for this wish was, the paramount necessity under which he 
felt himself, of devoting his attention exclusively to the great question of Indian Affairs, 
its Commerce, Government, and Charter,—which were now, and this mainly through his 

ersonal exertions, become the leading topic to which public attention was drawn 
throughout every part of the country. 

He has now the pleasure to announce, that he has succeededin the object of his wish ; 
and completed an arrangement by which Tue Spaynx will be from this date incorpo- 
ratedinto THE SPECTATOR; a Paper which, in every respect, has a closer resemblance 
to the SpHyNx, than any other that can be named,—whether in size, price, time of 
publication, plan, originality, or character. It will beremembered, that on the first esta- 
blishment of THE SpuyNx, its professed object was so to unite politics and literature 
as to embrace almost all that was new or interesting in either, on a plan somewhat 
between that of the Atlas and the Examiner, but more nearly resembling the former of 
these journals. This plan is exactly accordant with that on which Tue SpecraTor 
is conducted ; it being indeed the production of the original Editor and writers of the 
Atlas, under whom that journal enjoyed celebrity at the very time Mr. BuckincnamM 
assumed it in so far asa model. Ture Srecraror presents perhaps the most perfect 
analysis and epitome of News that has ever been attempted in a weekly paper. Of its 
Political character, it may be safely said, that while it is always favourable to the sup- 
port of liberal institutions and the happiness of the people, its advocacy of those great 
principles has been marked by a degree of prudence, judgment, and good temper, which 
have obtained for it (as THr Spynx also has obtained) the praise of even those who 
hold adverse opinions. And of its Literary talent it may as truly be asserted, that no 

eriodical of the present day surpasses it—in.the acuteness, soundness, and fairness of 
its criticisms ; or in the infinite variety with which its pages constantly abound. 

Under all these circumstances, Mr. BucKINGHAM deems himself peculiarly fortunate 
in having obtained for the readers of THE SpHyNx a paper which he can so satisfac- 
torily place before them in lieu of his own, and so highly recommend :—and he has only 
toadd, that while he himself will be personally engaged throughout all the period be- 
tween this and the expiration of the East India Company’s Charter, in endeavouring to 
promote in every part of the country such measures as may prevent its renewal, and 
open the teeming regions of the East to the skill and enterprise of his countrymen, the 
success of THE SPECTATOR will be a matter of deep personal interest to himself, over 
and above the gratification which he cannot failto experience from seeing Tuk SpayNnx 
succeeded by a Journal in every respect so well worthy the attention and patronage 
of his friends. 

In conclusion, Mr. BUCKINGHAM begs to express his hope, that his readers will find, 
in the overwhelming importance of the great cause to which he has now exclusively 
devoted himself—and which indeed has been the object of his chief attention for the last 
ten years of his life—a sufficient reason for the step he has taken. The continuance of 
Tuer Spuynx under his own direction would indeed be obviously impossible, while 
fulfilling the other engagements, to which, even years before, he had pledged himself, 
whenever the time should come for his executing them with effect :—and that moment 
having now arrived, he has hastened to provide for it an able and appropriate successor 
—which he is satisfied THe Specraror will prove to be; and on that ground, 
with feelings of gratitude as well as pride, he cordially. recommends it to all who esteem 
his character or respect his opinions. 

THE READERS OF THE SPECTATOR 
Are respectfully informed, that the transference of property announced in Mr. 
BuckinGuAm’s Address to his own readers, will not in any respect whatsoever, beyond 
that of increased circulation, affect the Specraror ; which will continue to be con- 
ducted on the same plan, by the same Editor, with the same literary assistance as here- 
tofore, and sold at the same price. 


ME. BUCKINGHAM 'S ORIENTAL HERALD, which has 


now been established upwards of five years, and attained the popularity which 
is won by character and utility, will be found to be the only periodical in England that 
embodies uniformly the latest and most accurate intelligence on all subjects connected 
with the East India Company’s Monopoly, and the best means of securing a Free Trade 
with every part of the Eastern World. ‘This Work contains, also, a regular Monthly 
Series of Original Papers, from the ,Unpublished Manuscripts of Mr. Buckingham’s 
Travels, from which the Lectures he has been recently delivering, with so much suc- 
cess, in various parts of the country, have been drawn; and, at the present moment, 
when the India Monopoly engrosses so much of -publie attention, no Statesman, Mer- 
ehant, Manufacturer, Shipowner, or Man of Business should be without it :—nor ought 
there, indeed, to be a Public Reading Room, Library, or Institution, throughout the 
Kingdom, in which it should not be found. It is published on the Ist of every month, 
with the Magazines, and may be obtained through any Bookseller in town or country. 








C LERICAL, MEDICAL, ann GENERAL LIFE 
: ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
DIRECTORS, 
GEORGE PINCKARD, M.D. Chairman. 
Rey. J. Lonsdale, B.D T. Davis, Esq. 
Rev. Jas. Macdonald, M.A, John Dixon, Esq. 
G. G. Babington, Esq. James Kibblewhite, Esq. 
W. Beatty, M.D., F.R.S. Samuel Merriman, M.D. 
G. Birkbeck, M.D. Samuel Mills, Esq. 
James Carden, Esq. Sir George Pocock. 
A. Amedee Melville, Esq. Ashby Smith, M.D. 
H. J. Cholmeley, M.D. George Vance, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
H. Blunt, Esq. H. Earle, Esq., F.R.S. 
Wm. Lewis, Esq. J. Stephenson, Esq. 
ADVANTAGES BELONGING TO THE SOCIETY. 

1, Repucep Rares of Premium calculated on the improved state of public health, 
and the increased duration of human life. 

2. Extending the benefit of Life Assurance to ALL CLASSES OF PERSONS, including 
Cases of Disease, Advanced Age, Delicate Health, Sea Risk, and Climate. 

3. Taking no entrance money, nor Fine for non-appearance. 

4. Accepting the premiums at a single payment—annually for a limited term—or an- 
nually during life, as may best suit the convenience of the Assured. 

5. Apportioning to the Assured the GREATEST PART of the profits every FIVE YEARS, 
which, at their option, may be added to the policy, or taken in reduction of the payment 
of premium. 

6. The Society grants Annuities and Endowments for Children. 

7. Payment of Claims in Three Months after Death. 

8. Purchasing of Policies on the MosT LIBERAL terms, when the object of an As- 
surance has been effected. 

9. No increase of Premiums is required for Military or Naval Officers, except when 
called into actual Service. 

Prospectuses and full information may be had at the Office (gratis), or by atidressing 
a letter to the Secretary. 

Office, No. 4, Southampton-street, J. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
Bloomsbury-square, London. 


ILIOUS anp LIVER COMPLAINTS.—As a mild and effectual 
remedy for all those disorders which originate in a morbid action of the Liver and 
Biliary Organs, namely, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Head Ache, Heartburn, Flatu- 
lencies, Spasms, Costiveness, Affections of the Liver, &c. &c. D1xoNn’s ANTIBILIOUS 
Prius (which do not contain mercury in any shape) have met with more general approval 
than any other Medicine whatsoever. They unite every recommendation of mild ope- 
ration with successful effect; and require no restraint or confinement whatever during 
their use. In tropical climates,,where the consequences of redundant and vitiated bile 
are so prevalent and alarming, they are an invaluable and efficient protection. They are 
likewise peculiarly calculated to correct disorders arising from excesses of the table, to 
restore the tone of the stomach, and to remove most complaints occasioned by irregu- 
larity of the bowels. Sold in boxes, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 22s., by Messrs. BUTLER, Che- 
mists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London; Sackville-street, Dublin; and Princes- 
Street, Edinburgh; and the principal Medicine Venders. 
N.B. The 6s. boxes heretofore sold are discontinued, and the 4s. 6d, substituted in 
their place, by which a considerable saving will arise to the consumer, 





On the Ist of January, 1829, was Published, in royal 8vo. No. I. of a New Series of 


OOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; or, Orternat Fieures 
AND DESCRIPTIONS or BIRDS, INSECTS, Ann SHELLS. 
By WILLIAM SWAINSON, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. &c. 

The extensive circulation of the former Series of this Work, and the reputation it has 
acquired, are well known. It is, therefore, only necessary to observe, that the execution 
of the New Seriss, in all essential points, will be perfectly similar. 

Each No, will contain tive highly coloured Plates and their Descriptions. Price 4s. 6d. 

BALDWIN and Crapock, Paternoster-row. 





FEMALE COSTUME FOR MAY. 

REEK-STREET, SOHO-SQUARE.—The very numerous and 
continued visits with which so many of the Nobility and Gentry have honoured 
the “Emporium” have rendered that Magasin des Modes universally PROVERBIAL, 
not only for its fashionable assortments and variety of splendid and costly articles, but 
also for its unparalleled cheapness and undeviating adherence to the prices advertised 
or affixed; the latter circumstances, so rare in the present manceuvring days (origi- 
nating from advertisements published solely for the obvious purpose of inviting and al- 
luring the Public, without the intention or even the means of supplying the articlegat the 
specified prices), whereby some of the truly national and beneficial objects of “ sud- 
verting nefarious and demoralizing systems” are embraced, as the distinguished patro- 
nage already conferred upon those endeavours demonstratively proves, and is most 
conclusive of its pre-eminent and envied superiority, thereby rendering any thing beyond 
the respectful and grateful acknowledgments of the Proprietors almost superfluous; but 
notwithstanding Messrs. WAGNER and CHAPMAN have the gratification of informing 
their numerous Friends and the Public that they have just stocked the ‘* EMPORIUM ” 
with every novelty at once attractive, useful, andelegant, adapted to the present and 
approaching seasons, which they are offering on the same advantageous and economical 
terms that have hitherto procured them such general and unqualified approbation, and, 
therefore, they submit another correct List of some of their great bargains, which, as 
before, only require inspection to ensure considerable sales to those who purchase for 

ready-money. 

A great variety of the best and most 
beautiful Batieste Dresses (quite 
clean and perfect) at the astonish- 
ingly low price Of .....6 sesee woe B 

A large lot of last year’s Patterns of 
genteel ell-wide printed Muslins, at 
GAY ssiccee. fcc cov.svee Chand U 9 

Superfine and elegant do., at.. Lid.& 1 0 

Superior new fashion do. at.. Is.3d.&1 6 

An immense Stock of the very best 


8. 

The very best and most elegant Cam- 
bric ditto, at.. ..... « «...-Sd.and0 9g 
Superfine Rich Chintz ditto (the best 
printed) at eveceee OS andl 0 
A vast variety of Muslin Robes of the 

most splendid kind, and a lot of good 

and genteel ones, tucked, at only... . 3 9 
Muslin Trimmings of every sort ex- 
ceedingly cheap 

Fast Coloured Muslin ditto, hand- 


and most splendid fast-coloured real somely flounced, only ......+e.008 2 6 
Chintz Muslins at only ...... 2s.and2 6] Curtain Muslins, yard-and-half wide, 

Very deep richly-embroidered flounced 3d.to0 6 
Dresses in all the variety of fashion- roodCambric Muslinthesamewidth 0 5 
able French colours, at only ..... .20 0] Exceedingly fine ditto per piece of 

A splendid assortment of the largest 12 yards, Only ..c.s06s 6 ssvee. oes 6 
size best French Thibet Shawls at Yard and half-wide Jacconot ditto.. 0 4 
the very low pricesof .. - . . 22to32 0] Beautifully fine ditto per piece of 12 

N.B. The French Thibet shawl is only bo |) SET eT Te ee 
excelled in exquisite softness by the Three quartersWide Bobbin Net, only 0 6 
Indian Cachmere, but its texture is Stout Linen Huckaback ..... ...... 0 4 
more delicate Durable Irish Linen, for shirts ..8d.tol 6 


A Beautiful Assortment of English 
manufactured Thibet Shawls consi- 
derably under the regular prices 

Real Valenciennes Edgings, per yard 0 6 

Mecklin Lace and Chantilly Veils very 


Undressed Irish and Scotch Hollands, 
of superior and warranted fabrics, 
quite a bargain, 

Diapers (all Linen) for the Nursery, 
per piece, from .. se. cescscccces € 


6 
Strong Linen Sheeting, at per yard. 0 5 











cheap. 
A aoe stock of Black and White Mock Russja ditto, at ...... 6d. and 0 

Velde, from ooccccccscocccccesccese 0 | Russia Towelling, only .......... 4 
Excellent Persians (including Crim- Elegant good Gauze Ribbone, at..2d&0 38 

son, Purple, Pink, and Blue)6d.,9d.,&1 0 Rich broad & splendid ditto, . Gd. to 1 0 
Good Broad Sarsenets..1s.,]s.3d.and1 6 | Stout fancy Bonnet Ribbons ... ... 4 
Rich and durable Gros de Naples Rich very broad fashionable ditto 

at ls. 9d., 2s.,and2 3 from6éd.to 1 0 

A magnificent display of the richest Good Silk Batcelona Neckerchiefs,...0 10 

Cachmere Figured Brocade Silks for Stout Washing Silk ditto, only.... . 1 3 
Dresses, 3s. a yard under their value. Handsome French patternScotchdo. 0 2 
A variety of Good Satins Is.,1s.3d. & 1 6 | Good Cotton Shawls, at.... 10d.and 1 0 
Italian Nets.......++.eeeee9. 8d.to 1 0 | Large and good Silk do., fit for pre- 
Norwich Crapes, from ........ 6d. to 1 0] sentsto Servants,from ....3s.6d.to5 0 
The best fabric of Black Bomba- Elegantandsuperiordittofrom 7s.tol0 0 

ZOONS ee cecececeeceecesecess Sd.to 1] 6} Real Cambric Pocket-handkerchiefs, 
Yard-wide Black Grape, from ...... 1 4] perdozen, from .... ........0002. 12 0 
Alarge assortment of yard-wide beau- The smaller size ditto . save oe 


tiful British Merinos, at 10d, 12d.&1 2 
Excellent Moreens, all colours,.. 94.&0 10 
Superb Damask ditto, of the best qua- 

lity, cheap. 

Yard & half-wide Green Baize, from..0 9 
Various Carpetings, very cheap 

Fast coloured Printed Furnitures .. 0 53 
A large stock of Chintz ditto, at 64d., 


Ladies’ light and dark Kid Gloves 
(perfect) per dozen, only ......see 9 
A large lot of superior ditto.... ..... 6 0 
Extra supertine ditto ..........+. .10 9 
Excellent perfect Black ditto, per pair..0 6 
Delicate Long White ditto..... 14 
Women’s good White Cotton Hose, 
from 8gtol 0 
2 











74d. and 0 9 | Ladies’ Silk ditto, as lowas.... ..... 6 

The best Striped ditto for ,Carriage Linen Glass Cloths, & Check dusters..0 2 

Linings, equally cheap. Excéllent Damask Table Cloths .... 1 6 
A beautifulAssortment of Printed Jeans A quantity of very Large Ditto soiled 

for Children’s Dresses, in all qualities. at nearly half their value. 
India Nankeens, much cheaper than Handsome Crimson Damask Table 

last year. Covers, at Only . ccccece ° 16: anebeee 
Strong Calico ... .. 0 Coloured Counterpanes ..,....+ 6 + 9 
Good ditto ..cccse cocee sovccesee O 2] Large White dittu........%.9d.-and 38 6 
Ell.wide stout and fine ditto.... ... 0 8 | Marseilles Quilts, Furnituré Dimities, and 
Superfine and stout ditto .... ..... 0 4] every sort of Sheeting very cheap 
The best real Long Cloths,....S8d.to 1 0| A Lot of Superfine Broad Cloths and Ker- 


Excellent Undressed imitation ditto, seymeres much below the Manufacturer’s, 











At oe cocccee + ecoceee » 44 and0 5] Prices 
Strong Prints, fast colours at ..4d.,& 0 5 | Gingham and silk Umbrellas and Parasols 
Handsome ditto, new patterns, at.... 0 6] cheap 


FAMILY MOURNING, in every variety, exceedingly cheap and good. 

The remaining STOCK of FURS and CLOAKS willbe sold at an immense sacrifice. 

N.B. Linen-drapers, Silk-mercers, and Haberdashers, and especially all Merchants 
and Captains, supplied on very advantageous terms. Also Country and Foreign Orders 
(with remittances) executed with the utmost promptitude and fidelity, by Messrs. 
WAGNER and CHAPMAN, of the EMPORIUM, Greek-street, Soho, corner of Comp- 
ton-street, who have no connexion with any other house, neither do they allow any 
abatement whatever, the very lowest price being invariably affixed to every article. 

P.S. Assistants are retained who understand the Continental Languages for the ac- 
commodation of foreigners. 

«>> It is desirable, to prevent inconvenience, that the carriages of the Nobility, &c., 
should set down at the Greek-street (more private) entrance, rather than at either of 
the (more public) entrances in Compton-street. 

Shopkeepers cannot be attended to after eleven of the clock in the forenoon, 

EMPORIUM, Nos. 41 and 42, Greek-street, Soho, May 1, 1829. 








UTLER’S VEGETABLE TOOTH-POWDER.—This Dentifrice 
has so long been in general use, and an appendage to the fashionable toilet, that it 
is almost unnecessary to offer any further recommendation in favour of it. Composed 
of Vegetables, without the admixture of any Mineral or pernicious ingredient whatever, 
it is free from the usual objections so justly formed against the use of other Dentifrices. 
Its detersive power is just sufficient to remove those destructive particles which adhere 
to the Gums and the Interstices of the Teeth s and if used regularly, will preserve them 
in a sound state even to old age. Soldin boxes, at 2s.9d. by Messrs. BuTLeR, Chemists, 
Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London; Sackville-street, Dublin; and Princes-street, 
Edinburgh; and the principal Medicine Venders. Of whom may be had, Orro Ross, 
ORANGE FLOWER, ALMOND, LAVENDER, Musk and CAmrPuHor, SOAPs, possessing the 
most delicate fragrance. 
*,* The above Articles when genuine, will have the name and address of ** MugsBSa 
Burrus,” attached te them, Particular attention to this caution is requested. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





In a few Days will be Published, Price 7s. 6d. 
ue VISION or NOUREDDIN, ann OTHER POEMS. 
By SFORZA. 
London: Hurst, Caines, and Co, 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
‘ This Day, post 8vo. with a Plate, 8s. 6d. 
ARRATIVE or a JOURNEY From CALCUTTA 10 
EUROPE, spy way or EGYPT, In THE YEARS 1827 AND 1828. 


By Mrs, CHARLES LUSHINGTON, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 








8vo. 
MEMOIR of the CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL, passed in 1829; 
with a Preliminary Minute of all the Divisions in each House of Parliament on the 
Catholic Claims since 1788, when they were first urged. By CHARLES BUTLER, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





TOURIST’S GUIDE IN SCOTLAND. 
Just Published, Price 8s, neatly bound, 
EIGH'S NEW POCKET ROAD-BOOK OF SCOTLAND; 


to which are added, PLEASURE TOURS. Illustrated with a Coloured Map of 
Scotland, and a Guide to the Curiosities of Edinburgh. 


Printed for SAmuEL LE1GH, 18, Strand. 








This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. boards, or bound in Roan, 3s. 6d. 
ICTURESQUE GUIDE to tuz REGENTS PARK: with 
accurate descriptions of the Colosseum, the Diorama, and the Zoological Gar- 
dens, Illustrated with upwards of Thirty Engravings: comprising a Plan of the Park ; 
Views of the Terraces, Villas, &c.; Exterior and Interior of the Colosseum; View of 
the Zoological Gardens, and Sketches of several Animals. 

London: Printed for Joan Limairp, 143, Strand. 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
On the Ist of May was Published, Price 2s. 
HE LIBRARY OF 
Part II. 


ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 
Being VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES used in the Arts, 
TIMBER TREES. 
The Seconp Epitrion of the MENAGERIES, Part I. was published on the same day. 
London: CHartes KNicut, Pall Mall East; sold by LonoMAN, Rees, OnmME, 
Brown, and Green, and all Booksellers. 





Just Published, with Engravings, price 4s. 6d. boards, 
COMPENDIUM of GAS LIGHTING;; containing an account 
of some new Apparatus lately introduced. By WILLIAM MATTHEWS. 

Also by the same, in | thick vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH of the ORIGIN, PROGRESS, and PRE- 
SENT STATE of GAS LIGHTING. 
London: R. Hunter, 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Of whom may be had, finely engraved 


PORTRAITS of the celebrated Dr, PRIESTLEY, Dr. PRICE, and 
BISHOP LOUTH, price 6s. each, 





This Day is Published, Price 10s. 6d. , 
A N ESSAY on tue DEAF ann DUMB; showing the Neces- 
sity of Medical Treatment in Early Infaney: with Observations on Congenital 
Deafness; illustrated with Cases and Plates. 
By J. HARRISON CURTIS, Esq. Surgeon Aurist to the King. 
Contents—Of the Ear—Hearing—Of the Tongue—Voice, and the Use of the Epiglottis 
—Speech—Speech of Animals—On the Nerves as the Organs of the Senses—Origin of 
Ideas—Perceptions, how produced—Difference between Ideas and Perceptions—On the 
Organization, Growth, and Mental Developement of Man—Acuteness of the External 
Senses‘in Savage Tribes—Account of Peter the Wild Boy—Historical Account of the 
Art of Teaching the Deaf and Dumb—Cautions to Parents in Supposed Cases of Deaf- 
ness. and Dumbness—Dr., Watson—Mr. Arrowsmith—Professor Buchner—Canses of 
Deafness and Dumbness—Deafness in Early Infancy always followed by Dumbness— 
Treatment—Cases—Dr. Hamel’s Descent in a Diving Bell—Case of a Clergyman born 
with Two Tongues—Mr. Symond’s Ascent in a Balloon—Acoustic Tubes, &c. &c. 
: Printed for LonoMAN, Rees, OxnmeE, Brown, and GREEN. 





i ; Edinburgh, 41, St. Andrew’s-square, May 1, 1829. 
‘Messrs. CADELL and Co, will very shortly Publish the following Works :— 


N N E OF GEIERS TEIN. 
By the Author of “ Waverley.” 3-vols. post 8vo. (IN A FEw DAys.) 

2. TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA. By Captain BASIL HALL, R.N. 
3 vols. post Svo. 

3. WAVERLEY; forming Vols.I. and II. of the NEW EDITION of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, royal 18mo. (To be delivered on the 3lst May, with the 
Magazines and Reviews.) 

hese two Volumes, besides a General Preface to the Series of Novels now about to 
be republished, and a copious Appendix, contain many Notes and Additions by the 
Author, and are illustrated by Engravings, from designs by F. P. Stephanoff, James 
Stephanoff, Edwin Landseer, and G. S. Newton, engraved in the best manner by 
William Raddon, R. Graves, and Charles Rolls. 

Country Booksellers are particularly requested to state if they wish to have the two 
volumes at one time. 


Published in London by Stmrxin and MArsnwaAL.t, Stationers’ Court. 
FOREIGN 


es VIEW, No VI. 
CONTENTS. 


Art. I. Russia, Turkey, and India—II. Creuzer; Symbolism and Mythology of the 
Greeks—III. ‘Klopstock’s Life and Odes—IV. Kosegarten, Arabian Literature—V. Ma- 
cleiowski, History of Roman Law—VI. Voltaire—VII. The Disputes of Brunswick and 
Hanover—VIII. Guizot, English Revolution of 1688—IX. to XIV. Short Reviews of the 
newest Classical, German, Polish, French, Italian, and Spanish Publications—XV. Ne- 
crology, Gioja, Hassel, Schlegel. 

Biack, Youna, and Youne, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and BossANGE, 

*‘ Bartues, and Lows 1, Great Marlborough-street. 
No. VII. WILL APPEAR IN JUNE. 


NUMBER VII. Price 7s. 6d. of 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 


CONTENTS: 
1.—Sismondi’s History of France. 
II.—Language and Literature of Holland. 
I11.—Ancient National Poetry of Spain, 
1V.— Scandinavian Mythology. 
V.—French Criminal Trials. 
VI.—Mexico. 
VII.—Victor H®30’s Poems and Novels. 
VIII.—Von Hammer’s History of the Ottoman Empire. 
1X.—Foreign Views of the Catholic Question. 
CRITICAL SKETCHES, 
X.—Coquerel’s History of English Literature. 
XI.—Bp. Munter’s Account of a MS, of St. John’s Gospel. 
XII.—Peclet’s Treatise on Heat. 
XI11I.—Martinez de la Rosa’s Works. 
X1V.—Guerrazzi’s Battle of Benevento, an Historical Romance. 
XV.—Annuaire of the Board of Longitude for 1829; M. Arago’s Notice of the 
Steam-E ngine. 
Miscellaneous Literary Notices, No. VII. 
List of New Works — on the Continent from January to March, 1829. 
o. VIII. will be Published in July. 
Printed for TREuTTEL, Wirtz, and Co, 30, Soho-sqnare. 
Of whom may be had, just Published, in 8yo. price 15s.in boards, Vol. II. of 


HISTORIC SURVEY of GERMAN POETRY, interspersed with various 
4ransiations, By W, TAYLOR, of Norwich, 





This Day is Published, Price SIX_ SHILLINGS, 
RE 





REVIEW. 





THEOLOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY, 


By AUCTION sy Messrs. SOTHEBY anv SON, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, 
On Monpay, May IIth, and Two following Days, at Twelve o’Clock. 


4 iy THEOLOGICAL ann MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 
of the late Rev. Joun W1iLLIAMsSONn, of Winwick, near Warrington, Lancashire, 
May be Viewed, and Catalogues had at the Place of Sale. 


a 
D* ARMSTRONG’'S LECTURES on toe MORBID ANA. 
TOMY, NATURE, and TREATMENT of ACUTE and CHRONIC DISEASEs: 
Dr. ARMSTRONG will commence his SUMMER COURSE of LECTURES on the 
Ist of JuNE, at the Webb-street School, at a quarter past Four o’Clock, P.M. 
For further particulars apply to Dr. ARMSTRONG, 48, Russell-square; or, Mr. Hien. 
Ley, Medical Bookseller, Webb-street, Maze-pond, and 174, Fieet-street. 


HE EXHIBITION of Loner’s Porrraits oF tHe Most II- 
LUSTRIOUS P&RSONAGES Of GREAT BRITAIN from the Galleries of HIS 
MAJESTY, the Nosr.iry, and from Public Collections, is OPEN DAILY from 9 till 
6, at Messrs. HARDING and Leparn’s, No. 4, PALL-MALL EAst, Corner of Suffolk. 
street. Admittance by Tickets only, which may be had free of expense on application to 
Messrs. Harding and Lepard. 








ING'S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER-SQUARE— 
Mr, F, CRAMER has the honour to announce to the Nobility, Gentry, and his 
Friends generally, that his EVENING CONCERT is fixed for FRIDAY, May 15 
1829. Mile. Sontag has kindly consented to sing, in the course of the Evening : Aria, 
Caraffa, Act. I. Sinfoniain C, Beethoven; Recit. and Air, Mr. Phillips, “ Angel of 
Life,” Callcott; Concerto, Violin, H. G. Blagrove (Pupil of Mr. F. Cramer, by permis- 
sion of the Committee of the Royal Society of Music), Rode ; Aria, Miss Marian Cramer, 
“ Tl Bracco mio conquise,’’ Nicolini; Recit. Acc. ‘‘ Sposa,” Aria, “ Che faro,” Mad, 
Camporese, (Orfeo,) Gluck ; Concerto, Pianoforte, Mr, Cramer, Mozart; Aria, Mile, 
Blasis, ‘* Sid’ amor fra le ritorte,’’ Paccini. Act II. Sinfonia, No.9, Haydn; Recit, 
“ First and Chief,” Air, “ Sweet Bird,” Miss Stephens, (accompanied on the Violin by 
Mr. F. Cramer,) Handel ; Military Concerto, Harp, Mr. T. Wright, Bochsa; Scena, Mr, 
Braham, ‘ The Battle of the Angels,” Bishop; Concerto Ist, Opera 8rd, (Violin Obli. 
gato, Mr. F. Cramer,) Geminiani; Cavatina, Miss M. Cramer, ** Lungi del caro,” accom. 
panied on the Harp by Mr. T. Wright, Sarti; Overture to Euryanthe, C. M. von Weber, 
Conductor, Mr. Cramer ; Leader, Mr. F. Cramer. 

To begin at Eight o’Clock. Tickets 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Mr. F. Cramer, 16, 
Red Lion-square ; the Royal Harmonic Institution, Regent-street; Messrs. Cramer 
and Co., Regent-street; Mr. Chappell, Messrs. Birchall and Co., and Mr. Latour, New 
Bond-street ; Messrs. Clementi and Co., Cheapside; and Betts, Royal Exchange. 


ee SONGS or tus MINSTRELS, Voz, II, 
Price lds. 

“ These Compositions are entitled ‘Songs of the Minstrels, and do equal honour to 
the poet and the musician. The Portuguese Minstrel, ‘ The Spot where I was Born,’ 
is particularly beautiful ; and the Russian ‘ Maid of Tartary,’ highly striking and original. 
These two, with the Neapolitan and Turkish, four of the twelve, are fully equal to the 
best of the first volume; indeed there is not one which does not boast of some of the 
merits peculiar to this extremely pleasing and delightful publication. Mr. Barnett is the 
cleverest and most tasteful of English composers. The poetry is by the late Harry Stoe 
Van Dyk.”—Vide Literary Gazette. 

Published by MAyuew and Co. 17, Old Bond-street. 
Where may be had the following New Songs :— 
“ Rise, Gentle Moon ;” sung by Miss Love, with the most enthusiastic applause, 
and nightly encored, in the Historical Drama of “ Charles XII.”” composed 
by John Barnett, with a beautiful Lithographic Portrait of Miss Love ... ... 
“ My sweet Guitar ;” sung by Miss Love with distinguished applause ; composed 
by John Barnett ...ccccccccccccccccecesccssccesvcesveseesecesessccsecsece 
* Here’s a Health to Merry England ;” National Song, sung by Mr. Braham, com- 
posed by John Barnett ...... Se6b N08; EQPODC CAN E096 06-00 00.56.09 
« Listen to my Wild Guitar ;” written as a companion to the celebrated Serenade 
“The Light Guitar ;*? composed by John Barnett... 2.2 seeesevececccseecs 
“The Chimes of Zurich ;” sung by Miss Love; written by Harry Stoe Van Dyk; 
composed by C. Ex HOrn ..cese cece censcwece cocsccgreccccce te tecsceeece 
“ Sweet Evening Star;” answer to Barnett’s celebrated Song, “ Rise, Gentle 
Moon ;” composed by Joseph Hart....... 
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PASSENGER SHIP FROM LIVERPOOL. 
OR MADEIRA and CALCUTTA, the Ship Sr. GEORGE, W. 
Swatnson, R.N., Commander, 800 tons, will clear for Sea on the 10th June. 
This Vessel is a first class, British built expressly for fast sailing, and commanded 
by an approved and experienced officer, and carries a Surgeon. It is fitted up with ac- 
commodations in the first style, has a poop cabin, and ample height between decks. 
This Vessel will call at Madeira, and take by the round any Wines deliverable in 
Bristol, Dublin, Glasgow, and Liverpool, under guarantee of the owners from pilferage, 
provided the same be ready for immediate shipment without detention of the ship. 
For Passage and Plans, apply to Messrs. Henckell and Du Buisson, Laurence Pount- 
ney-lane, London; Messrs. W. J). and W. E. Acraman, Bristol; Messrs. Acraman and 
Still, or Messrs. D. and T. Willis, Liverpool. 


IMPORTANT TO THE PUBLIC. 
é ie decided preference given to RUSSELL and WARREN'S 
I 


MPROVED BLACKING, even by the most prejudiced persons, as being supe- 
rior to any in present use, is now established beyond a doubt. It not only preserves 
leather, but gives it the most brilliant polish conceivable, which it will retain in the 
dampest weather, and is warranted to stand in any climate. They therefore offer it 
with much confidence as a genuine article, and respectfully solicit encouragement and 
support. 

Sold at their warehouse, 50, King-street, back of Regent-street, opposite Conduit- 
street, at the following prices—ls. 6d. bottles, 12s. per dozen; ls. ditto, 8s. per dozen; 
6d. ditto, 4s. per dozen; and retailed by every respectable yender in the United 
Kingdom. 








ING’S COLLEGE —In consequence of the site of his 

House being required for this Building, F.C. WESTLEY respectfully informs 

his Friends he will be necessitated shortly to remove from 159, Strand. He takes this 

opportunity to offer his thanks for the liberal patronage continued to him since thie 
Business (commenced by his Father in 1788) has been conducted by him. 

F. C. W. begs to assure his friends that no cessation of business will occur, having 
taken a house a few doors east, No. 175, where he trusts to meet a continuation of their 
kind patronage, which he will endeavour to merit by a strict attention. In order to lessen 
the necessary inconvenience of removal, F, C. W. desires to dispose of his present 
stock of Books and Stationery. 

Orders from the East and West INp1es for Books and Stationery carefully exe 
cuted—accompanied by reference for payment, a liberal discount made. 

BOOK CLUB.—Any Gentleman in the line of Gray’s-inn and the Temple desirous 
of joining a Select Book Club, is requested to apply at 159, Strand. 


EAL EFFERVESCING CHELTENHAM SALTS, made from 
the Waters of Mr. Thompson’s Montpellier Spas at Cheltenham.—The Public are 
respectfully informed that these Salts are the only genuine production of the Cheltenham 
Spa Waters, a fact which is well known to every person who has visited Cheltenham. 
They contain, according to the Analysis of Sir Humphrey Davy and Messrs. Brande and 
Parkes, all the Chalybeate and other essential properties of the Spa Waters at Chelten- 
ham. These Salts possess an effervescing principle, and in this respect differ only from 
the Cheltenham Salts hitherto sold to the Public. Tae Rea, CHELTENHAM SALTS 10 
Crystals and Efflorescence, as well as the above, are to be had of the Sole Agents, Messrs. 
Burier, Chemists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London; Sackville-street, Dublin; 
and Princes-street, Edinburgh :—retail of Hudson, 27, Haymarket; Bass,76, New Bond- 
street; the principal Medicine Venders, and at the Montpellier Pump Room, Cheltenham. 
CauTron.—In future the above Cheltenham Salts cannot be genuine unless the 
Government Stamp with the words “Butter, CHEAPSIDE,” is attached to them. 
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